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AFTER THREE YEARS. 


BY THE 

Author of “The Golden Apple,” “ Aspasia,” &c., &. 

—_—_>_—_ 
CHAPTER I. 

HAVE you not seen two faces, wonderfully alike, 
in individuals, without the slightest kindred tie? 
Faces with the same lineaments and colouring, won- 
derfully alike, and yet strangely different, trans- 
formed by that mystic, subtle alchymist, we call ex- 
pression. 

‘wo such looked forth from the dusty window of 
the diligence which came lumbering down the Al- 
pine road into the world-renowned, romance-haunted 
town of Geneva. ‘There were the same straight, 
classical features, the same full, deep blue eyes, and 
the mouths, though it is possible a close observer 
would have detected undue fulness with a weak 
wavering in one, which the firm-set, scarlet lips of 
the other scorned to allow, were still so very similar 
that the daguerreotype of either would have been a 
very accurate likeness of the other. ‘I'o be sure, the 
tints, in one case, were brighter and fairer, the com- 
ylexion clearer, the flush on the cheeks a little deeper 
carnation, the wavy, luxuriant hair with a more 
golden gloss upon its bronze ; nevertheless, the pair 
might have been twin brothers, and in fact had been 
taken for such a dozen times since they took pas- 
sage at Dover, and set out upon their tour over the 
Continent. / 

They were, however, Lord Cuthbert Lyle, and his 
secretary, Ross Cartwright; Englishmen, as every 
host knew at a glance, but from very different 
spheres, for all that. 

The pair had never looked more alike than when 
they dismounted and walked hastily up the stone 
steps of “The Golden Flagon.” Both faces wore a 
jaded, spent look, both straight, young forms kept 
still a hint of the cramped position of the tiresome 
arive, 

There was no noticeable difference in the dress of 
the two, albeit one was a scion of the proud British 
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[TE UNWELCOME LETTER. ] 


peerage, and the other but a son of a commoner. 
Each wore a plain travelling suit, with a heavy gray 
shawl flung carelessly over the arm. His lordship, 
however, had a smovth,lip, and above that of the 
secretary curled a silky, exceedingly becoming mous- 
tache. 

“Well, this is a relief, Ross! We shall stay in 
Geneva long enough to rest our bones, at least. I 
declare, I am as famished asa wolf. Talk to these 
fellows in their own gibberish, and stir them up to 
getting us a good supper. You know what a poor 
figure I make as a linguist,” said his lordship, as he 
walked into the private parlour, where mine host 
himself stood bowing and smiling the most cordial 
welcome. 

Ross Cartwright nodded his acquiescence to this 
suggestion, and was presently talking very earnestly 
with the voluble Swiss, who was made aware that 
the noble lord had taken a sudden freak to cross over 
from Berne, and had left valet and luggage to follow 
him. In his bold, firm chirography, the names of 
Lord Cuthbert Lyle and Mr. Ross Cartwright were re- 
gistered in the “ Golden Flagon’s ” travellers’ book. 

And then presently he came into the room where 
Lord Cuthbert was still enjoying the luxury of a di- 
van, a glass of wine in one hand, and the latest Times 
in the other, 

“ And now, Ross, there are the letters. Take some 
wine first, and then find the consul, and get me my 
letters, if so be my orders have been obeyed, and 
everything arriving at Paris has been forwarded here. 
There’s a good fellow! I feel as lazy and languid 
as a lotus-eater.” 

“But I shall need an order from you, or how will 
he know I am the proper person to whom he should 
deliver the documents.” 

The indolent young nobleman sipped at his wine, 
and answered, carelessly : 

“Write the order yourself, then. You've done 
plenty of signatures for me. Or, better still, go as 
the rightful owner. Where's the good of our close 
resemblance, if it can’t be taken advantage of? I 
advise you, if anything bappens that I am cut off 
skwt, to step into my place. Faith, Ross, I don’t 
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know the man to whom I wonld sooner leave such 
poor honours as I possess! You would be more of 
a credit to the old name!” 

A little remorseful sigh floated over the wine, but 
it was lost in the careless laugh which followed. 

‘“‘Make as respectable -an appearance as you can, 
Ross, and I shall get the credit. Iam too fagged 
out to stir from this chair. But I'll drink to your 
good success, and jolly news in my letters.” Y 

Ross Cartwright, by this time, was well used to 
his lordship’s moods. He nodded good humoured 
acquiescence, and went out again, to find the locality 
of the English consul’s office. 

“He's a good fellow,” muttered Lord Cuthbert, 
dreamily, “and clever. Twice the talent, and quad- 
ruple the virtue of his employer. Heigho! birth is 
a queer accident! I wonder if it is hereditary in 
blue blood to run wild and wanton? I know my 
part is not acted out in the manful fashion of his.” 

And then he fellinto a reverie, which was evidently 
not a pleasant one, for his handsome brows knit 
themselves together savagely, and a hot flush swept 
over his face, and he gnawed at his lip impatiently. 
But he tossed off another glass of Wine, pulled out a 
cigar, and called for a light. 

“Pooh, pooh, what’s the use in blurring one’s 
brain up with such cobwebs? My nature is mine, 
and Ross Cartwrighit’s is his. It’s set in the die, and 
can’t be altered.” 

In something less than an hour the secretary re- 
turned, witli his hands filled. His lordship had evi- 
dently recevered from his listlessness, for he started 
forward, and again that swift, impetuous colour 
flushed across his face. 

“ Put them on the table, Ross, and spread them out, 
so that I can see the address.” 

Ross detected the sharpened tension of the voice, 
and glanced up into his patron’s face curiously, while 
he obeyed the command. ‘There wereseveral heavy 
packets, and six letters. Ross had already noted the 
delicate chirography of one, and wondered at the na- 
ture of a correspondence new to him, tle only one, in 
fact, which the careless young uobleman had not en- 
trusted to his secretary. 
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Lord Cuthbert’s eye flashed triumphantly, his 
hand darted forward hastily and seized upon it, the 
eager, tremulous fingers already upon the seal, when 
he suddenly thrust it into his pocket. 

“I'll wait until after dinner. I shall be in better 
mood then for receiving the verdict,” he muttered, 
with a short, agitated laugh between the words. 
“And you shall pledge me good luck, Ross. By 
heavens, you shall leeture me as much as you please, 
and try to make a man of me, if it-is only what | 
hope! I'll call my wild oats sown! I will, man. I'll 
settle down into a model gentleman, if only ”—his 
voice softened, a warm glow broke over the hand- 
some countenance, his eye shone with a tender fire 
as he pronounced the name—“if only Hester Lloyd 
has been kind and generous.” 

It was a new phase of his character, and his com- 
panion regarded him with earnest attention and more 
sympathy than he could usually feel for the young 
uobleman’s wild, undisciplined, erratic conduct. 

Hester Lloyd!. There was a sihoothness, a rich 
flavour in the name, as of some tropic fruit or exotic 
flower, which struck Ross Cartwright immediately 
that it was pronounced in the lingering, mellow ca- 
dences of Lord Cuthbert’s voice. 

“She must be something wonderful,” he theught, 
“this Hester Lloyd, to stir in this heedless, disso- 
lute idler such a strong and healthy emotion.” 

They went outte dinner, and mine host had ordered 
ll things with such nice regard to English tastes as 
to leave no opportunity for grumbling. They talked, 
as was their wont, in a gentlemanly, social manner, 
of their late Alpine expericnee, their suticipations of 
the fature course, this and that trivial topic; but it 
was not until he pushed ‘back his chair, that Lord 
Cuthbert filled the slender Bohemian glass, brim- 
ming over with foamy beads of wine, aud handed it 
tu his companion, saying gaily, but iv a)voice tremu- 
lous with genuine emotion: 

* Now, Ross, drink to my.good luck, and to weleome 
tidings in the letter.” 

Koss drank, smiling back, and earnest alsowwith a 
new respect for the man himself, as he said: 

“ Here’s to the very best of tidings,and the most 
prosperous result of your lordship’s.wishes.” 

“Thank you. Lookover the rest, wilhyou ; there's 
that pile of business gubbish. And if 
recognised Aunt Barbawa’s prim charactens,op.one 
of the letters. Good old soul! she has studk/by me 
like a Christian. It's your right, lam supe, to open 
the letter, for it is you who have kept up the corres- 
pondence. But I'll reform now. Tl be energetic 
and industrious, and I really think in time I shall 
grow to be good, after a fashion. Then I'll confess 
to the poor dear soul that I didn’t deserve her com- 
pliments upon my interesting letters, that I turned 
them over to you, like the shameless, shiftless dog I 
have been. But this letter may change all that!” 

All the time he had been speaking, his fingers had 
been working across his breast-pocket, making sure 
of the treasure there. He took it out now, actually 
trembling like a girl, his eyes misty, his broad 
chest heaving. Who of his wild boon companions 
who had helped him in the past year in all his 
riotous orgies, would have believed it could be the 
same Cuthbert Lyle, who had so scandalised the 
propriety of his own aristocratic sphere, who had de- 
tied the admonitions of his best friends, quarrelled 
with his guardian, and created such an ill-reputation 
for himself in one short year ? 

He took the letter in his hand, and walked away 
to the other room. Ross Cartwright, with inborn 
delicacy, retreated to the verandah, and waited there, 
Jong enough, he fancied, to give a lover ample time 
in which to indulge the first delirious joy. He had 
a letter of his own unread, but it was with the packet 
of business papers, and, with a preparatory hem, he 
sauntered into the room. 

He caught a nervous gasp of breath at the sight 
which met his eyes. 

There sat the youthful nobleman, his handsome 
face flushed to a deep purple, his eyes fierce, dilated, 
almost it seemed with a red glow, like that we some- 
times see in infuriated animals, his lips gray rather 
than pale, and curled in a frightful, malignant smile, 
that was terrible beyond description. His hands 
were clenched now—Ross saw the knotted veins 
standing out like whipcords on the delicate flesh— 
but that rich floss of golden brown hair looked as if 
the fingers had been tearing at its tangled curls with 
a madman’s rage. All around him, on the floor, lay 
shreds of paper, the letter torn to the smallest possi- 
ble fragmenis. 

He looked up as Ross stopped on the threshold, 
petrified by his first glance, and a frightful volley of 
vaths tore out from his maddened lips. 

“Tam to gu to the dogs now!” he raved, fiercely. 
“Oh, 1 think 1 could tear that beautiful frame of 
hers limb from limb, if only I could get at that hard, 
cold heart within. Let Hester Lloyd, who prides 
herself so on ‘unsullied virtue,’ ‘a spotless name,’ 
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look to herself, for on her soul lies what eomes to 
th 


And then he dashed across the room, seized his 


hat, and was burrying out.. Ross Cartwright darted 
after him, and laid a restraining hand on ‘his shoul- 
der. ‘ 

‘For heaven’s sake do not go out till you-are 
calmer! Pray remember where you are!” 

But he might as well have reasoned with a maniac. 
The incensed young nobleman flung him back with 
a force which sent him reeling against the door, aud 
tore down the steps, around: into the courtyard. In 
a few moments more, Ross, from his post at the outer 
verandah, saw him come dashing out, mounted on a 
fine horse. He drove him at full speed down the 
street, while the stable boy stood looking after, mut- 
tering : 

“These English be the maddest people in all the 
world, surely. He'll be stopped by the police if he 
rides that way, and that is a comfort for the roan, 
poor beast !” 

““ Well, he’s safe enough now. He can ride, that’s 
one thing certainly he can claim as an accomplish- 
ment. And it’s the true English way, after all, to 
ride out any excessive emotion. It’s plain the girl 
rejected him. It’s a pity for his lordship. One 
can hardly say the same for this Hester Lloyd, 
though there is a latent goodness to build upon in 
his wildjandisciplined character, as I begin to be as- 

. eigho! this will be a serious disturbance 

of this plans, I fear. I shouldn’t be surprised if he 

up Italy, and went back to England, to go, as 

said, ‘to the dogs,’ es fest as possible, just to 

punish the girl. That would make some of “the 
punishment fall upon me,” mused Ross Cartwright. 

And then he went back to his letters. Therewere 
two im one envelope for himself, both in feminine 
handwriting. One filled two pages with close, ra- 
ther set and prim characters, the other covered four, 
with erossed linés, in a free,eareless style. He road 
the first slowky aud , and once raised his 
hand, and dashed off a shipped down from 
his eyelash. y 

“Dear mother, how » t and saintlike 
grows! It is for her 1 shall feel most 
if my engagement with Lord Ontlbert be, 
He is a liberal patron, atileast. Now let meseenrhaty 
Kitty says. I get rather nearer the truth with her, | 
for if she tries to hide anything itis sure to reveal, 
iteelf some other way; shedoes not know how :to bo, 
sly!” 

And at first, as he read, there was dimpling smile 
on his lips,and his eyes sparkled, but presently the 
lips closed in wistful melancholy, and deep lines of 
thought and pain troubled his forehead. 

He turned the last page, and read it again with in- 
creasing gravity. 

“Oh, Ross, I hope I am not wrong in telling you 
all this, though dear mother forbade my lisping a 
word. I was never so disgusted with myself, with 
being a girl, and all that. What is the reason a girl 
cannot go to work, and earn something worth while, 
as men do? Here I must stay at home, making ex- 
pense for you, when I would so gladly work my 
tingers to the bone, only to be some help. It’s too 
bad. I’ve been so grieved, sitting here thinking 
about it, that I could have cried my eyes out, if it 
would have done any good, and wouldn’t have 
frightened mother. She would keep still, and 
bear all the pain like a martyr, and never say a 
word about this proposal of the doctor’s. But I 
meant you should know. For only think, Ross, what 
it would be to see mother free from this trouble, 
walking about once more, and enjoying the world, as 
she used to, before that cruel accident put her into 
a cripple’s chair? Oh, I thought if Dr. Mathewson 
only knew when he was telling what wonderful re- 
sults those baths and experiments had achieved, and 
how sanguinue-he was that they would relieve her, 
that there was not the slightest objection to them, 
only that they were so expensive. I thought to my- 
self how wicked it was that the expense should be the 
most terrible of the objections, and that what was so 
vitally necessary to us, what would bring such price- 
less blessing, should be flung away carelessly all 
around us, on fine dresses, carriages, diamonds, and 
all that sort of thing. Ross, dear, I'm getting to be 
a terrible misanthrope. It does seem as if there were 
so many jangles in the world, such perplexing snarls 
that only a touch would set right! Now, if that 
banker hadn’t failed; it did seem so cruel that it 
should be that one, of all others, to break down, and 
swallow up our little pittance, when it was such a 
mite we had at the best, we might have taken that 
you know. Well, my own darling brother, I’ve un- 
burthened my heart. I know it seems cruel, as mo- 
ther says, that when you have robbed yourself always 
so closely to take care of us, we should come to you 
now for more, just to try an experiment with. But 
then when I think of mother—oh, Ross, why need I 
talk about it? You kuow how terrible it is to know 
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| there ds a cliante to restore her to health, to spare 
| her precious fife, abd nobto pit forth every effort to 
improve that chance. I think you will manage it 
somehowymy darling brother. I will do all I can. 
+4 Atifirst, you know, I made the doctor write out 
what he thought would be needed, and I made great 
plans... L.got-embroidery. to do, and thought I was 
going to manage all myself. Oh, Ross, the poor crea- 
tures we women are—or else the shabby way the 
world treats us. Ishan’t tell_you- how.many.nights 
I lay crying, stuffing the pillow over my mouth so 
mother shouldn't hear. It took so long to take those 
countless stitches, and the pay counted up such a 
shabby, shabby sum. Well, no matter, dear, I shall 
do what Ican to help. And I’ve found out a famous 
way to economise. I pretend to mother her meal 
liours don’t agree with me, and she has hers, you 
know, on the tray; and a bit of chicken or jelly goes 
a long way with her bird’s appetite. And it’s no sort 
of consequence what coarse fare a stout, healthy crea- 
ture like me can devour. For it is astonishing the 
difference there is in the price of:mice things and 
common things.« Wel’, dear, mjgot 
and I know you will too, and if@ 
we'll have mother well, and 
you when you come, And: 
Ross. You said something about 
of those dear Maltese ornaments;~at 
Venice. Ah! yes, they are: lovely! % o~-, 
; t 


Ross, one of your geod” Kisses is the 
thing you can brings pe omar and 
mother strong, aud él! agai moe any- 
thing left for mato @esize. So: save all the 

for the doctors—the xnel, ugly things, to charge 
such fees! And ‘forgive me, Ross, for telling 
you, when mothersaif, no, but I couldn’t help it. 


You know you said nothing could be kept 
to herself by yl” 
“ Darling, /anselfidi little creature!” ejaculated 


Ross © wi off the damp drops from his 
= $ ergs I Gi home: to them 
almost thé whole.of my last month’s salary. Oh, 
how rej iT amythat I resisted the temptation to 
! I wonder if Lord Cuthbert 

would advance: m@,anything? Ah, to think of the 


| gold he squanders.@o heedlessly. Iwill ask him as 


-soon.as he comes ogtof this mood. I will humble my 
pride toanything faryounsake, my precious mother.” 
Pr edoldied: the ltr, ad ptt ony in his 
pocket, apd then went to ‘apen hi8 lordship’s 
correspondenag, Ww. was principally business re- 
ports concerning -Insextensive landed property. He 
made his notes on the back in reference to the answer 
of each, for Lord Cuthbert, who hated business of 
all kinds, and letter writing in particular, had given 
all these matters to his entire charge, and at that 
moment Ross Cartwright really knew more of the 
affairs at Lyle Park, than the noble owner. ‘The last 
letter was that to which Lord Cathbert had referred. 

“T don’t wonder that his heart reproaches him,” 
muttered Ross. “I am sure mine does. This Aunt 
Barbara interests me greatly. She must be a woman 
of great observation and sagacity, and, I suspect, no 
little shrewdness. What will she say when she 
knows that it is really a stranger who writes to her 
these letters which she enjoys so much ?” 

While yet he was sitting over the papers, though 
full two hours afterwards, mine host came into the 
room, his ruddy face full of consternation. 

“ Your lordship !” exclaimed he, “ I don’t want to 
alarm you; but Monsieur Cartwright; your friend, 
has behaved very oddly, and—and—the, horse has 
returned, smoking hot and riderless.” 

Ross sprang to his feet, too much alarmed and ex- 
cited to give any heed to the laudlord’s confusion of 
identities. 

“We must hasten out to make enquiriesas to what 
has happened,” exclaimed he, “I can hardly be- 
lieve he was thrown, if it were not an untrustworthy 
animal. He was a superb rider, who made nothing 
of leaping hedges and ditches at home.” 

“TI have sent out two of my men. The young man 
rode so recklessly that people must have noticed 
him, and the stable boy says he asked the direction 
to take to get out into the country. Has the gentle- 
man any trouble of the head, your lordship ?” 

“ Heaven only knows whether it is not genuine 
insanity which seizes @ man who yields to such 
blind passion,” muttered Ross; “but we must not 
lose time in going.” 

“Come then,” said mine host, leading the way out 
into the street. 

But they had scarcely passed a street, when they 
met ove of the men hurrying home, who stopped 
promptly upon perceiving his master. 

“The man has gone through the lower. gate, iy 
master. All the people watched and wondered. He 
will come out by the lake shore.” 

“Let us take a horse ourselves, if we are to fol- 
low,” exclaimed Ross. 
| And ina short time after they were careering down 
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the winding road which led to the lovely shore and 
the exquisitely blue waters of the Lake Geneva. 

A peasant trudging along, with a great osier bas- 
ket of hops on his back, nodded vigorously in answer 
to the host’s urgent inquiries. 

“Did I see a man riding like mad? And that I 
did. He nearly trampled me under foot, and instead 
of asking pardon he flung me strange, outlandish 
curses. He leaped off the horse down yonder, and 
he never waited to make’ him fast at all; but hurried 
off to a boat that was moored to the shore.” 

“ And the horse turned and went: back to town?” 
questioned ‘Ross, drawing a long sigh of relief, “and 
he is out on the lake? He is a good’oarsman, too. 
I think, after all, our alarm is unfounded.” 

“But I wonder where the boatis. It ought to be 
in sight, and it needs a steadier head than his seemed 
to be, now in the season of the seiches,” pursued the 
landlord, rising up in the carriage, and scanning 
sharply that portion of the lake which lay below 
them, sparkling and dimpling in the sunshine. “Ah! 
there it is! See, down around the cliff.” 

He pointed it out with his outstretched hand, but 
even while he did so his face blanched. 

“Heavens! the boat is overturned! it is keel up- 
permost. And what are those boatmen putting out 
for, and why is there such a crowd down there on 
the shore ?” 

Ross Oartwright’s face grew deadly pale. 

“You don’t think—you can’t think anything seri- 
ous has happened,” 

“T believe your friend is drowned, I told you it 
was a bad time for an inexperienced hand to be on 
the lake. He would have no warning of the seiches, 
and the water rises and falls as suddenly as if a 
giant blew upon it.” 

Ross had leaped out from the carriage, and was 
tearing down to the group of gesticulating men and 
women. They talked so and excitedly that his 
tolerable knowlédge of the language was quite con- 
fused, and it was not till the landlord, puffing and 
blowing like a porpoise, came to put his enquiries 
that he heard a coherent account. 

Half-a-dozen of the boatmen had seen the strange 
gentleman put forth, and had watched him in admira- 
tion of his powerful, even strokes. He rowed out a 
long distance, and then rested on his oars, and presently 
it seemed that he crossed them, rose up, and bent 
over to the water. Some said be was dashing: it over 
his face and head, and others affirmed that he leaped 
over as if toswim. But they thought nothing about 
it, because it was so evident that the oars were han’ 
dled by an accomplished rower; and as he re- 
mained stationary a long time, they went back to 
their work. Only a few moments previons, one of 
their number had discovered that the boat was cap- 
sized, and the idea had occurred to them that the 
sudden agitation of the water had found the stranger 
off his guard, and had thrown him out of the boat. 
If such were the case, he must have made some vio- 
lent effort to have overturned the boat in grasping 
at it, for there it was certainly now, drifting about 
keel uppermost. 

Three men had rushed to the only boat at hand, 
and pushed off. A second boat had just been brought 
around the point, and the owner was just shoving 
off. Ross Cartwright, his face white and stern, 
leaped into it. He never spoke a word until they 
reached the locality of the accident. 

There was the empty boat, the dimpling blue 
water, and—utter silence. 

The men in thre first boat looked at him and shook 
their heads slowly. 

“It’s likely he came up underneath, and struck the 
boat with his head. There was an ugly red stain on 
the bottom. In that case, it’s no use to look for the 
body.” 

The body! Ross Cartwright shuddered. Was it 
possible such a terrible change could be wrought in 
such brief time? Scarcely two hours ago a fierce, 
passionate, infuriated man, every nerve tingling with 
furious rage, every pulse leaping with the throbbing 
current of humiliated defeat, and now—down there, 
below that gliding, winding sheet, still, and cold, and 
unutterably calm. The thought was dizzying—aw- 
ful! 

He put his hand to his head, and stared up into 
that arching sky, whose blue was only rivalled by the 
transcendently lovely hue of the water beneath, as if 
he expected to find the explanation of this startling 
event written there. 


“Tt’s no use, your lordship,” broke in the host, 


” 


“the man is gone. 

Sometimes it almost seems that the old monkish 
superstitions are verified. That Satan really and 
veritably roams over'the world, and watches his op- 
portunity to throw his fatal wiles over a suddenly 
surprised soul, 

Who whispered into Ross Cartwright’s ear that evil 
suggestion? He turned deadly pale, as pale as the 
corpse below could be, and for the rest of the row 


back to shore he sat with his arms crossed, and his 
| head dropped low upon his breast. 


CHAPTER II. 


Miss EvesHam’s cottage was known to all the 
| gentry in that pleasant country. 
treat, with no pretence at grandeur or stateliness, 
| but as neat and dainty asa hamming bird’s nest, or 
| @ bee’s banquet hall. It wassituated just far enough 
| from the great throbbing heart of London to escape 
| its smoke and dust, and troublous unrest, but not so re- 
mote that a smart drive, or a brief railway trip, would 
not bring you promptly in response to any call thither, 
or that you need fail to catch the murmur of its ap- 
plause for any new step of improvement in art, or 
literature, or science. 

The house was like its mistress, free from any at- 
tempt at display, or elaborate pretension ; but it struck 
you promptly. as being just the harmonising comple- 
ment of the sweet, picturesque scene which framed 
it about. You could not’say it was a villa, or any- 
thing, in fact, but a simple cottage, yet you were 
persuaded it was the result of someone's refined taste 
and genius, so quaint, graceful, and charming, it 
might give to a royal visitor all the accustomed 
luxury and beauty, and at the same time would in no 
wise impress upon the humblest guest a painful con- 
trast to his own condition. 

Miss Barbara Evesham was like her house. She 
had the same charming, winsome welcome for all, 
for rich and poor, high and low, learned and igno- 
rant. And she had warm friends amongst all these 
classes. 

She was a spinster, a woman who could no longer 
make any claim to youth, though she still possessed 
a smooth, fair complexion, and abundant tresses of 
dark hair, in which the silver meanderings were 
scarcely perceptible. A bright, cheery, steadfast 
face was that’ of hers ; rather plain, perhaps, but no- 
one thought 86, because of the cheerful brightness of 
the eyes, and the kindly, genial smile which dimpled 
the rather large, full lips out of their ungraceful 
curves. Miss Barbara did not look at the shadows, 
or the clouds. She was one of those blessed few 
who keep their horizon fair and bright through all 
seasons. She had a wonderful faculty for ignoring 
little troubles and trials, and as remarkable ability 
for finding pleasant things in the most trifling affairs, 
and commonplace people. People grown weary, or 
morose, or stagnant, came to her to be brightened 
and enlivened, and were as sure of achieving their 
object, as the frozen child is of gaining warmth and 
relief at the happy home hearth. 

Of course she was unselfish. Your bard, cold, self- 
wrapt nature does not radiate these cheering influ- 
ences. And so Aunt Barbara, as the young folks 
called her, was the friend and confidant, and bene- 
factress of half the county, * though she was an old 
maid, without father or mother, brother or sister, 
chick or child,” as some of her neighbours told 
glibly. 

There was one piece of good fortune for her, which 
was better for her than being rich. She was inde- 
pendent. She owned her pleasant little estate, and 
there was a generous income paid over to her 
annually. She spent every farthing of the income. 
So she would have done with every pound of any 
legacy; she had such a broad benevolent heart. 
Fortunately the money was left so that she had no 
control over it. She always had two or three poor 
young girls visiting her, freshening their tired bodies, 
and reviving their drooping souls in the sunshine of 
the genial Honeysuckle Cottage, as Barbara Evesham 
named the place when she first fitted it up. And if 
ever the honey of human Sweetness and blossoming 
was gathered and stored, this hive was surely rightly 
named. 

Aunt Barbara had her poor friends, and she had 
also her aristocratic ones. 

There was no place in the wide world, so the 
brilliant Countess of Donmouth declared, that she so 
delighted to visit as at that blessed Barbara Eve- 
sham’s exquisite little cottage. And Hester Lloyd, 
the queen, just now, of the world of fashion and 
wealth, was made grateful and happy by a quaint 
little note inviting her to spend a week amoung the 
honeysuckles. ‘ 

I am dwelling on the history of this untitled 
single woman, but I hope my readers pardon me, and 
love her, as I seek to teach them. ‘There has been 
a little romance in her life, although very few of her 
acquaintances suspect it. 

In her early girlhood she loved, and was betrothed, 
and a brilliant prospect opened before her. Barbara 
was possessed of a true, loving heart, a ‘keen, saga- 
cious mind, anda gentle, refined soul. These had 
won the admiration and esteem of her childhood’s 
playmate, Mordaunt Lyle, heir to the proud name 
and generous fortune of Lyle Hall. 
| The noble Lyles respected the Evesham lineage, 





A snug, cosy re- | 





and loved the earnest, lively girl herself, and know- 
ing full well the volatile, fickle nature of their son, 
were only too thankful to hasten hjs betrothal, whik 
yet in his early youth. But it was from Barbara’s own 
family that the blow came. She had a cousin, an 
orphan, who had been brought up upon Mr. Evesham’s 
bounty. The girl came home from her. boarding 
school, a lovely, butterfly creature, full of charming 
graces and coquettish wiles. 

Mordaunt Lyle, visiting the house as Barbara's 
lover, met the girl, and forthwith fell into the maddest 
infatuation. Mr. Evesham, in the midst of it, was 
taken suddenly ill, and died without suspecting the 
danger which menaced his daughter's happiness. 

His wife, always delicate and feeble in health, 
never recovered from the blow. She sank gradually 
beneath a lingering illness, which absorbed all the 
loving daughter’s care, nearly all her thoughts. 
What she suffered, how terrible was the shock of 
her abrupt discovery that the treacherous and beauti- 
ful Alicia had won away the love of Mordaunt only 
heaven knew. She took no one into her confidence ; 
but after her mother's funeral, preparatory to leaving 
Evesham Hall, which was entailed in the male line, 
and passed to the son of her father’s cousin, she 
called them both into her presence, and besought 
them, with earnest dignity, yet tenderest solicitude, 
to tell her the truth. The result was that she quietly 
withdrew from her engagement, and the Lyles never 
knew the true cause of their son’s change of brides. 
He married Alicia, who ran through an extravagant, 
feverish season of gaiety, and died, prematurely old 
and worn out. Mordaunt, by that time entered into 
possession of estate and title, had seen all the folly 
and wickedness of his conduct, had been thoroughly 
disenchanted with the silly, vapid mind and frivo- 
lous, selfish heart of his handsome wife, aud at her 
death he returned promptly to his old allegiance. 

Barbara Evesham had loved him truly and sin- 
cerely. She still loved him ; but she was not a woman 
to be lightly won, after having been put so wilfully 
aside. And before he had won even the promise of 
a favourable consideration of his suit, Lord Mor- 
daunt’s earthly hopes were suddenly cut off. Le 
was thrown from his horse while on a hunt on his 
own estate, and instantly killed, leaving one ouly 
heir, a boy of six years—the present Lord Cuthbert. 

If everybody had known this little episode in the 
history of the light-hearted, warm-souled spinster, 
who made Honeysuckle Cottage such a sunuy place, 
it would have explained one little circumstance, while 
it made her genial temperament seem still more 
marvellous. Barbara Evesham was the only soul 
who had no word of reproach or indignation for the 
wild, profligate, erratic young nobleman, who had so 
scandalised his friends since he became the Lord of 
Lyle. She looked after him with yearning, motherly 
eyes, loving and grieving, yet hopeful still of better 
things, even when he broke loose, in sudden passion, 
from his old friends, and went off for a protracted 
tour on the Continent. 

“He will come right,” she said, persuasively, in 
her sweet, coaxing voice, to the angry and justly in- 
dignant guardian. “That wild Lyle blood must 
always work itself clearin early youth. He hasa 
good heart underneath. Be sure we shall see him 
come right yet.” 

And so Aunt Barbara kept up her affectionate cor- 
respondence with him, and woVe in her bright, plea- 
sant talk little encouraging morals ; but showing him 
very plainly that whatever other people might think 
or say, Aunt Barbara looked to see and hear very 
noble actions yet from Cuthbert Lyle. She was de- 
lighted with his letters, and quoted them proudly 
everywhere, having no suspicion, poor thing! of the 
secretary’s agency in the matter. 

Miss Evesham had only two visitors in the house, 
on this morning when I introduce the reader to Ho- 
neysuckle Cottage. ‘Uhey were from widely different 
positions certainly, and yet I think never was there a 
trio of ladies who more thoroughly enjoyed each 
other's society Hester Lloyd, the beautiful heiress 
of the great millionaire banker, and Katharine Cart- 
wright, the gentle, refined, but humble sempstress. 
Miss Evesham had taken possession of Kitty in her 
own ‘inimitable way. She met the girl first in an em- 
broidery shop, and found that she was the needle- 
woman whose graceful monograms on Miss Eve- 
sham’s handkerchiefs had excited so much admira- 
tion. Kitty’s face was pale and anxious. 

Miss Evesham heard, and detected the sharpened 
eagerness of the tremulous voice, and went forward. 

“ My dear, I shall be perfectly delighted if I can 
secure your services for a month or so.” 

The shopman frowned ominously, but Kitty did 
not understand how he was thus losing his lion’s 
share of the profit upon her beautiful needlework, and 
before she fairly knew how it was done, she was 
sitting in Miss Evesham’s neat little pony carriage, 
telling over her simple story, and riding home to her 
mother. 
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Aunt Barbara was charmed, as well indeed she 
might be, with the saintlike invalid. Mrs. Cart- 
wright had alwafs been a superior woman, but now 


afiliction had purified away every former imperfec- | 


tion. 

What had not been told her, Miss Evesham guessed 
for herself, and in her prompt fashion she set 
to work to right matters. There was a good old 
soul, one Hannah Morris, who needed a little help, 
and Miss Evesham had been looking everywhere to 
find a place for her. She was a faithful, handy 
creature. Would Mrs. Cartwright let her take care 
of their little housekeeping and the invalid mistress, 
while she carried off Kitty, who was looking a little 
worn and pale? She promised not to let her sew too 
diligently, and it would be such a treat for an old 
woman like herself to have a bright young girl in 
her house. Of course the devoted mother was only 
too thankful, and Kitty herself, seeing the profitable 
result of the embroidery, acquiesced willingly. And 
if Miss Evesham had any particular object in send- 
ing forthwith for the wealthy heiress, who must per- 
force require an endless amount of fine needlework, 
and be generous in her payments, she kept it secret 
to herself. And so Kitty Cartwright and Miss Hes- 
ter Lloyd were brought together in the free and 
unrestrained atmosphere of Honeysuckle Cottage. 
‘They took to each other, just as the wise and saga- 
cious mistress anticipated, although one was the 
huughtiest and most reserved of all London belles, 
and the other a secret little democrat and radical of 

ieepest dye. And those were pleasant days for 
them all. 

Miss Lloyd was keen, alert, trenchant, and slightly 
satirical ; but Kitty could wake up into earnestness 
and enthusiasm, and was withal persistent, and by 
no means lacking judgement. They were like the 
:,ights looking upon the two-sided shield, and seeing 
d-fferently. Between the two, Miss Evesham inter- 
posed just the needed equipoise, with her cheery 
xeod nature, her strong, practical common-sense, 
and all eame forth from the wordy skirmish in good 
Lumour, and mutually invigorated. Every day there 
wis a ride, just before dinner, and in the afternoon 
music and reading again. 


't was a rational and delightful life, pronounced | 


Miss Lloyd. Kitty thonght it like fairy play. 

“You are sure you are enjoying yourself, Hes- 
ter?” asked Aunt Barbara, one day, as they sat 
waiting for the postman, who could be seen canter- 
ing down the highway. “ WhenI think how tame 

id stupid it must be, after all your gay excitements, 
| am quite conscience stricken at my temerity in 
sending for you.” 

Hester Lloyd gave one of her rare, musical laughs. 

“Pray have frequent spasm of such temerity, dear 
Miss Evesham. You know very well I count it 
among my happiest experiences to get such an en- 
chanting breath of pure air, and purer inspiration of 
heart and mind, as one finds in this modern Utopia of 
yours. Iwas sighing, the other day, at the con- 
sciousness that, though I carry Miss Cartwright home 
with me, and coax you into accompanying us, I cannot 
reproduce the charming sense of freedom and pri- 
meval innocence that pervades everything here. 
'V here is no other woman like you, you darling Aunt 
Larbara, and no place in the wide world like this 
cottage of yours.” 


“itis pleasant to hear you say Aunt Barbara,” | 


said Miss Evesham, meditatively, and then looking 
up suddenly, with that keen, bright glance of hers, 
she added: “Do you know, Hester, 1 had strong 
hopes once that you might always give me that plea- 
sunt address.” 

Miss Lloyd dropped her eyes, and just the faintest 
possible shade of crimsom flashed a moment across 
her clear, cold cheek. But she kept silence. 

Aunt Barbara sighed softly, aud added: 

“ There is no grander thing for a woman to do than 
to save a drifting soul from a dizzy gulf by her an- 
gelic outstretched love.” 

At this Miss Lloyd blushed hotly, and lifted up 
those wonderful eyes which seemed, like diamonds 
to hold ever new and dazzling splendours to be 
wakened by every kissing sunbeam. 

“ Nay,” responded she, firmly, “ 1 count it not only 
+ wicked sacrifice, but an unpardonable sin. A pure 
woman’s soul must not stoop to reach its staff and 
su yport.”” 

~ But, dear,” sighed Aunt Barbara, “many souls 
are so high, and the staffs grow stunted, or are 
twisted awry. ‘Think how women are kept secluded 
ire 
men, Who must stand firm amidst an endless series of 
temptations. What would become of an endless 
number, if your theory were adopted ?” 

“I donot know. I make my theory for myself, 
and I would stand alone for ever, rather than con- 
sent to change it.” 

“ But if one coaxed a little warmth from the ground, 
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plant carefully, and tended it lovingly, would it not 
come up at last, high and grand, even to the perfec- 
tion required ?” 

Miss Lloyd flung out her hand with an indignant 
gesture: 

“TI could never forget how poor, mean, and stunted 
had been its previous growth, its original nature. 
Perhaps I am wrong, but I cannot help my convic- 
tions. Don’t you know I ask perfection in all things ? 
I will not have a flower that is shorn of a single one 
of its legitimate beauties, nor a jewel in which I can 
find a flaw. A friend who fails me once, under any 
circumstances, could never be a friend again.” 

“Oh, my poor, mistaken child!” exclaimed Miss 
Evesham, “ how will you walk through this change- 
ful, sinful, unstable world, and not come forth with 
bruised feet, and a bleeding heart? If there is an 
angel which gives us loving help, miraculous con- 
tent in the troubled scenes of life, that blessed angel 
is Charity. One must forgive, forgive, and forgive, 
or this human life will be hard and bitter indeed. 
Where will you find perfection anywhere?” 

“Of course I do not expect positive perfectioh, but 
I mean rather the negative ; no positive wrong must 
be in my friend’s character. Ido not know, I have 
not found it so difficult, dear Miss Evesham. My 
mother’s fair life had no flaw, my father’s honour- 
able character has never yet been assailed by the 
shadow of a reproach. I think it would kill me, if 
such a thing should happen. I do not expect many 
friends, but I have found « few. You, yourself, 
what single reproach can be brought against you? 
Miss Cartwright too, lam sure she is all she seems to 
me. Nay, nay, do not disenchant me. Let me still 
believe that I shall find a charmed ‘circle whereso- 
ever I go, that I may turn away from the low, base, 
and counterfeit, and always find my true gold at hand, 
always, like a queen, find my royal retinue around 
me.” 

“ And here is the postman,” said Katherine Cart- 
wright, who had listened with no little interest to 
this dialogue, which she perceived had its hidden 
meaning. 

“Then we will have our letters here. Did I tell 
you, Kitty, I asked the postman to bring yours here, 
if there was anything for you from Switzerland ?” 

A moment afterwards the little page brought up a 
silver salver well filled, and the three ladies gathered 
about it, in the pleasant exhilaration of anticipation. 

“ Ah, yes, there is a letter from Cuthbert, bless the 
boy ! he’s never so wild, but he answers me promptly,” 
cried out Miss Barbara, making a grasp at the foreign 
letter. “And here is yours, too, Kitty. That is 
pleasant.” 

Miss Lloyd eyed the two letters coldly, and 
glanced suspiciously over the pile, while she thought: 

“If there is one for me also, 1 hope they will have 
sense enough to keep it at home. I don't want my 





m every blight, and have more compassion for | 


pleasant life with Miss Barbara disturbed by that. 
And yet he may have told it all in her letter. I 
wish—I wish 1 had not written quite so hauglitily, 
and indignantly.” 

There was a little budget of perfumed notes for 
Miss Lloyd, forwarded from her home. Miss Eve- 
sham gave them out, and then sat down, selecting 
the Geneva letter out of all for the first reading. 

Kitty had retreated to the window, and her eager 
hands had torn open the rather unusually large 
envelope. A folded paper fell out, and recoguisiug 
its business look, she tore it open, before she turned 
to the letter, and uttered an exclamation of amaze- 
ment and delight. It was a letter of credit for a 
thousand pounds, Kitty Cartwright clapped her hands 
with an exclamation of rapturous joy, which Hester 
Lloyd smiled to observe. 

“Oh, you darlingest of brothers,” she murmured, 
her eyes shining like stars, her sweet face all aglow, 
“now dear mother shall be cured at once.” 





And in a pretty ecstacy of amazementand delight, 
| sie lingered over the paper, reading and re-reading, 
| and talking softly to herself, qnite forgetting her 
audience. 
| “How could he have sent so much? However 
could he get so much money, unless he has come 
into a fortune? Dear me! how stupid in me! I 
must read and see what it means.” 
And then she spread open the sheet, and fell to 
reading, but at the outset she gave a little start, and 
| presently a sharp cry, and the next minute the letter 
| was flung down, and Kitty had slipped down, and was 

on her knees, with her face hidden in her hands, 
| moaning and gobbing as if her heart would break. 
Miss Barbara, with her eyes full of tears, her own 
| half-read letter in her hand, came hurrying towards 
| her. 

‘““My poor child—my dear, dear little Kitty, what 
can I say to comfort you? Iam so grieved on my 
own account ; 1 have been so thoroughly convinced 
of your brother's beneficial influence upon my poor 
Cuthbert. It is very, very sad! Cuthbert himself 


helped to remove obnoxious elements, aud watered a | seems very much overcome by the sad event.” 





Kitty fell upon the friendly breast. 

“Oh, how can I tell my mother? Ross was her 
pride and joy. She would have borne all her suffer- 
ings in silence, and never allowed me to trouble him. 
And I was so wild with joy when I saw that money 
had come. Oh, what is mopey now to mother and 
me, without Ross!” 

And she burst again into a frantic flood of tears 
and Jamentation. 

“What has happened?” questioned Hester Lloyd, 
in a tone of tender sympathy. . 

“He is dead, my brother is dead,” replied poor 
Kitty, wringing her hands; “ Oh, he was so good and 
noble! I thought of him, I could not help thinking 
cf him, all the time you were talking just now, and | 
said, in my secure pride, ‘oh, I hope she will see 
Ross sometime, and then she will be sure there are 
men as grand, noble, and heroic as she pictures to 
herself.’ But he is dead, he is dead now. AndI 
must go to mother with the terrible tidings. Heaven 
pity and help me! I am afraid it will be her death 
also. What a bitter mockery it seems that this money 
we have longed for should come now,” 

She spoke wildly and incoherently, and Miss Lloyd 
looked enquiringly into Aunt Barbara’s face. 

“Her brother was secre to Lord Cuthbert,” 
explained that lady, “and these letters bring news 
of his sudden and untimely death. He was drowned 
from a boat, in some mysterious fashion, on lake 
Geneva. Cuthbert himself seems deeply affected. 
He says it will take him a long time to recover from 
the shock, that.he shall leave Switzerland at once, 
and he thinks he. shall wander off into Asia, and | 
must not look for his returnfor years. He bespeaks 
my love and care for the family of his secretary, wlio 
was also his valued friend. I am very glad that he 
has settled upon them an annuity of the salary which 
the young man received, as well as given them out- 
right this thousand pounds. Acknowledge, my dear 
Hester, that Cuthbert’s is a warm and generous heart, 
too noble to be condemned as worthless.” 

Miss Lloyd did not reply to this appeal, but she 
went to Kitty and took her hand, and said sooth- 
ingly: 

“fam very, very sorry for you, Miss Cartwright. 
I hope you will find comfort. It must be unspeakable 
consolation already to know that your brother was 
noble and good. I hope you will let me be your 
friend, and if there is any way I can be of assistance, 
you must call upon me freely.” 

“You are kind, very kind, but forgive me if I seem 
thankless. The world looks so dreary now, and Iam 
so alarmed for mother. It seems to me the tie be- 
tween her and our dear Ross was even beyond a mo- 
ther’s common love. If she should die also, what 
would become of me!” 

And poor Kitty fell again into convulsive weeping. 

“ Dear child, your mother will not die, She will 
go now under that care which her physicians are so 
confident will restore her to health and strergth. 
Even by his death you see your brother gives you 
blessing, for this gift and the annuity will keep you 
two from any danger of want. And after all, dear 
Kitty, death is but the entrance to higher and better 
life. Wherefore grieve so bitterly, knowing that he 
has gone, with his unstained soul, into holy security 
from any farther possible evil ?” 

Kitty wiped away her tears slowly. 

“Oh, Miss Evesham, you are an-angel of good- 
ness,” she murmured, “ will you go with me to my 
mother ?” 

“ Poorlamb! of course I shall go. She will bear 
it with saintlike resignation, you need not fear. Sle 
will say that he has gone on before, with unstained 
soul, whither the rest of us must surely follow.” 

“Let us go now. I cannot rest until she knows 
it,” wailed Kitty. 

Miss Barbara gave her orders for the pony car- 
riage, aud had a cup of tea brought up. It was Miss 
Lloyd, the haughty, queenly heiress, who held the 
cup coaxingly to the trembling lips of the humble 
secretary's sister, who pinned her shawl, and tied 
her hat, and kissing her for good-bye, whispered : 

“ When merciful time has softened a little of this 
wound, remember that I am coming for you, for I 
have counted you among those few chosen, tried 
ones who have no imperfections, and are never to 
fail me. Good-bye, dear Miss Cartwright, may hea- 
ven bless and comfort you !” 

(To be continued.) 





New MEXxIco, it is said, contains 3,000 persons 
held in slavery for debt. 

HOUSEHOLD OF THE PRincE ImPERIAL.—The 
Prince Imperial took possession of the new Pavillon 
de Flore, lately completed, and now occupied by the 
heir-apparent, his household, and suite, on his four- 
teenth birthday. A book was opened for the first 
time for those who wished to put down their names, 
and hundreds of signatures were inserted. 
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ENCHANTRESS. 
BY THE AUTHOR OF 
“*Tie Village Diogenes,” ‘* The Tambourine Girl,” &c., &c. 
o> —- 
CHAPTER IX. 

A WEFK subsequent to Agnese Fontana’s visit to 
Rossetti s home, the Comte di Montaldi returned from 
Sorrento, and hastened to join his daughter. Daily 
letters.had apprised her of his progress, and when 


THE 


they met, the father drew ler to his heart in a con- | 


vulsive embrace, and said, in faltering tones: 

“ Heaven has mercifully spared us to meet again, 
my dear, dear child.” 

Ginevra gave him a most affectionate greeting, and 
then the comte continued : 

““Once more you owe your life to Signor Ros- 
seiti!” . 

The girl could not speak, but tears gathered in her 
dark eyes, and her lips quivered with emotion. 

“Young man,” resumed Montaldi, “ since you have 
80 steadily refused, in the letters you have written to 
me, to take any compensation for the expense which 
my daughter's sojourn has occasioned, I have re- 
solved on making some other testimonial forthe debt 
I owe you. In the Bank of the Two Sicilies I have 
deposited a sum for each of your sisters, and enough 
to keep them from want, should any accident like 
mine deprive them of your care.” 

“ As you know, I would accept nothing for myself,” 
said Rossetti; “ but with regard to Aurora and Con- 
stanca, I have sometimes felt very anxious, and, be 
assured, I appreciate your generosity.” 

As he spoke he extended his hand to the comte, 
who once more expressed his gratitude for the sym- 
pathy and care his daughter had received in the Ros- 
sctti family, and then bade Theresa array the comtessa 
for her homeward drive. The woman obeyed, and 
with a heavy heart the high-born girl gave the two 
Sisters a parting kiss, extended her hand to Bianca, 
left several golden coins in the brown palm of the 
faithful servant, and once more thanked them all for 
their kindness. 

‘Signor Rossetti,” said the comte, “ will you hand 
my daughter to the carriage ?” 

“With pleasure, my lord,” replied the artist, and 
every nerve thrilled, as offering his arm to the lady, 
he led the way to the waiting equipage. [ 

The comte followed, and was soon seated by his 
daughter’s side; a pair of dark, moist eyes cast a 
parting look at Rossetti and his sisters, and the car- 
riage rolled away. The young man hastened to his 
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commanded a view of the road to Naples, watched 
| the vehicle till it was lost to sight. 
| When the carriage door had closed, the comte 

fondly wound his arm around his daughter, her head 
| sank upon his breast, and the events which had 
| transpired since the disastrous day of their separa- 
| tion were fully discussed. 
| When Ginevra reached home she received a most 
| cordial greeting from the old servants, with whom she 
| had always been a favourite ; and as the tidings of her 
| return reached the patrician circle, where she had 
been such a star, the palazzo was thronged with 
guests. Gentlemen flocked to congratulate Raolfo di 
| Moutaldi on his own and his daughter's rescue from 
the terrible fate which had threatened them, and as 
the comtessa was not yet strong enough to receive 
her friends, they contented themselves by leaving 
| cards, 
| Foremost among the guests were Castinelli, and 

Allesandro di Sanvitali, the young Venetian. Along 
letter was also received from the absent Visconti, 
full of tender regret for the suffering to which the 
Comtessa Ginevra had been subjected, earnest decla- 
rations of love, and hopes of soon being able to meet 
her once more. 

The lady received all these testimonials of regard 
from her friends and admirers, and endeavoured to 
give each a proper respect, but her heart yearned for 
the quiet home of Rossetti; and when the shadows 
of evening settled on Naples she missed the young 
artist’s companionship, aud his delightful reading. 
He had not only read passages from her favourite 
Italian poets, but extracts from the best English and 
German authors ; and during her stay in his home 
she had more than once wondered at the extent of 
his rare and varied acquirements. She had met men 
of letters in her father’s palazzo, for the comte liked 
to surround himself with such society; but to the 
young girl, Rafaele Rossetti seemed the peer of any 
savan to whose converse she had listened. Notwith- 
standing her resolve to subdue her love for him, after 
she had beard of ‘his betrothal to another, the spell 
constantly deepened ; but the sight of Agnese Fon- 
tana would for an instant chill the blood in her veins, 
aud those brown eyes, those golden tresses, such as 
the old masters had rendered famous in many a rare 
picture, the crimson cheek, and the scarlet lips had 
haunted more than one troubled dream, by day and 
by night. 

Before her return to Naples, Ginevra di Montaldi 
had learned the utter hopelessness of the task she 
had imposed upon herself, in endeavouring to awaken 
more than a friendly interest in her Venetian lover ; 











| setti; and her heart sank wearily at the thought of 
her father’s wishes. 

When she reached home, she also looked forward 
with nervous dread to her first meeting with the two 
suitors then in the city; but neither the comte, nor 
her own native courtesy would allow her to slight 
these nobles. The interview, which was short, was 
improved by Allesandro di Sanvitaliby renewing the 
apologies he had made in the notes he had written 
the lady during her stay in Rossetti’s home, for hav- 
| ing permitted her to ride the spirited Romeo, and 
his sincere regret at his inability to stop the infuriated 
animal in his mad career over the high-road, and 
the Campagna. 

“Lady Ginevra,” he added, “ your absence has 
taught me how essential to my happiness is tho 
charm of your society ; my love for you has deepened 
with every passing day, and J once more lay my hand 
and heart at your feet. Oh, that I might hope to win 
some return!” 

The lady's beautiful face grew grave, as she re- 
plied: 

“My lord, I fear it is impossible.” 

“Do not say that,” said the young man ; “Jet 
me teach you the sweet lesson! Give me one hope, 

| I conjure you.” 

As he spoke he lifted her hand to his lips, and 

| moved away. 

| During Castinelli’s visit, she was again annoyed by 

| his extravagant compliments, and his protestations 
of undying love and constancy, and felt inexpressibly 

| relieved, when another guest was announced, and the 
unwelcome ¢éte-d-téte terminated. 

Time wore on, and one evening the Comtessa Gi- 
nevra joined a party who were going to the opera. 
She had not mingled in any festive scene since her 
return to Naples, and her friends declared that she 
had been a recluse much too long. As she entered 
the vast edifice, a brilliant spectacle met her gaze— 
the glittering chandeliers shed a blaze of light over 

the throng gathered beneath; rich plumes waved 
| from stately heads; jewels of fabulous price flashed 
out their changeful splendour; costly robes rustled, 
and dainty, white-gloved hands swayed gorgeous 
fans to and fro, or coquetted with the bright blossoms, 
crowded into exquisite bouqttet-holders, while dark 
eyes beamed, red lips smiled, and delicately-rounded 
cheeks flushed crimson. 

The Comtessa Ginevra wore a robe of crimson vel- 
vet, an ermine opera-cloak, and a brooch and ear- 
rings of Etruscan gold, set with brilliants. 

Since her return to her palace-home, she had heard 
much of a certain lady, who had taken np her abods 





own room, and stationing himself at a window, which ' he had immeasurably lost in comparison with Ros- | in Naples; she and her uncle and aunt, with a long 
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retinue of servants, bei the only tenants of a 


stately palazzo, which had a en purchased, and fur- 

shed with every luxury wealth could command. 
The lady’s beauty, wit, and accomplishments had 
soon attracted attention, and though she had been a 
resident of the city for so brief a time, she was al- 
ready on a footing with the best families. Card af- 
ter card of invitation to the most brilliant /c¢tes had 
been sent to her, but she rarely accepted them, aud 
this very fact only served to heighten her popu- 
larity. 

As soon as Ginevra Montaldi had seated hersélf, 
her glance wandered to an adjacent box; there, 
leaning back with grace against the cushions, she 
perceived a ladyin the summer prime of her beauty, 
with a pair of dark and intensely brilliant eyes, a 
profusion of black hair, and a cheek upon which 
slept the hue of a June rose. Her dress of purple 
velvet, her diamond coronet, necklace, and bracelets, 
and the white talma falling in graceful drapery about 
her, formed a rich and elegant costume. 

“Who is that lady?” asked Ginevra, addressing 
one of the gentlemen who had already gathered about 
her. 

“Oh, I see, you, too, are interested in the stran- 
ger who has recently become a resident of Naples,” 
replied Castinelli. “It is Donna Sybilla di Valdee.” 

“Then she is the person of whom I have heard so 
much during the last few weeks. She is, indeed, 
very—very beautiful!” 

“ Dearest Ginevra,” murmured the young man, “ in 
this vast assemblage I have only eyes for one.” 

The girl gave no token that his preference was 
welcome. Her gaze was again roving over the gay 
assemblage, and ere long settled on the fair girl who, 
as she had been told, was Rafaele Rossetti’s betrothed 
bride. The gaslight shone full on Agnese Fontana’s 
head, bringing out the rich hue of her shining hair ; 
her face was radiant in its youthful beauty, aud as 
she removed her glove for a few,moments, Ginevra 
caught the glitter of a ring, which she had-no doubt 
was Rossetti’s gift. 

For a moment a mist swam before the comtessa’s 
eyes, and she recalled her wandering glance. At 


length the music of the orchestra echoed out on the 
perfumed air, and then the opera commenced, but the 
lady could enjoy nothing, and like one in a painful 


dream, she watched and listened. When the last act 
was ever, Castinelli handed her to the carriage, 
she closed her eyes wearily, and her head sank back 
against the cushions. 

“How pale and tired you look—even before you 
left the opera!” said the comte. “I fear you are not 
yet strong enough to bear the excitement of such 
scenes, and it is better to be a recluse, as some of 
your friends have termed you, than to tax your 
strength as you have to-night.” 

“T agree with you,” replied the girl, faintly. 

And the comte wisely forbore to protract the con- 
versation. 

As Vittorio Castinelli walked homeward, a tall 
figure followed him, keeping at a considerable dis- 
tance, but never losing sight of him for an instant. 
When the young man ascended the steps of his imn- 
posing palace, and disappeared within the lofty hall, 
a mocking laugh rang out on the night breeze, and a 
stern voice muttered : 

“Your secret is mine, Vittorio Castinelli!” 

For a half-hour, perhaps, he lingered around the 
dwelling, and then Jacapo the Jew took his way to 
his own dismal den. 

The fitful moonlight gleamed over the ivy-draped 
ruin, where he had made. himself a home, and 
flickered down into the neglected courtyard, with its 
silent fountain, its broken tiling, and the leafless 
boughs of the dead almond tree. With hurried foot- 
steps, the old man crossed this dismal spot, opened 
the creaking door, and went up to the gloomy little 
room, where he had held the eventful interview with 
Castinelli. There he proceeded to draw a faded curtain 
over the dormer window, lighted a farthing candle, 
and opening the huge oaken chest, began to examine 
its contents. There were several jewel-caskets, 
shining heaps of coin, and a part of the ingots, with 
which the young noble had bribed him to silence, 
and a triumphant smile flashed over his dark face, as 
he exclaimed 

“No, no, old Jacapo is not poor—he has wealth a | 
prince might covet! Ha, ha, ha!” 

Then his eyes fastened on a roll of papers, yellow | 
with age, and as his long, thin fingers clutched 
them, another laugh rang through the dismal room. 
Stalking to one of the old chairs, he seated himself, 
and hastily unfolded the papers. All were warily 
scrutinised, and the clock in the adjacent church- | 
tower struck two, when he finished his task. 

“These are important documents,” he muttered. | 
“T must have a heavier sum yet for keeping this 
secret. I must transfer them to what may be a safer 
receptac le.” 

As he spoke, he moved back to the open chest, 
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seized a curéous casket, and eanetentinn the papers 
to it, closed the lid, and turned the key in the lock. 
Descending the staircase, he took his way into the 
damp cellar, and by the light of a candle he had 
brought from his little den, raised a heavy stone- 
flag, disclosing a deep aperture, into which he thrust 
the casket. As the gleam of the taper flashed over 
the recess, it revealed other treasures, gold, silver, 
and jewels. 

“]T wonder,” resumed the old man, “ what duchess 
has finer jewels than mine,—let me look at them 
once more, but the faint light of this candle is quite 
insufficient to reveal their beauty; I must have a 
torch.” 

And suiting the action to the word, he seized one, 
which had been used on a former occasion, lighted 
it, and by, its glare gazed at the rare plate, with its 
exquisite workmanship, the massive salver, and the 
graceful goblets, lined with gold; then with the eye 
of a connoisseur, he gazed at the hoarded jewels, 
the delicate opal, the pale ocean-pearl, the blue 
turquoise, the purple amethyst, the golden topaz, the 
red glow of the ruby, and the untold splendours of 
the diamond. 

‘““My Esther shall yet glitter like a sultana,;” -was 
the old man’s comment, as, after a protracted survey 
of his treasures, he replaced the flag-stone, and 
hastened up to that wing of the dilapidated old dwell- 
ing, which had been appropriated to his.daughter. 


CHAPTER X. 


Tue two months of Visconti’sabsenee had d 
by on leaden wings. In his own home:his will was 
law, and during his illness and convalescence, all, 
that could minster to his-comfort, or contribute to 
his amusement, was bropght intowequisition ; but it/} room. 
cost him a severe stemggle to ‘he separated from, 
Ginevra di Montaldi, for what.seemed te him sucha 
long peried. Full well he knew how Castinelli 


would congratulate'himself on the vantage-ground |! 


he had gained, and a cnmmiagentiens had also ine 
formed him, that a new Ti had appeared; in’ a 
handsome, and fascinating Venetian cavalier. He, 
therefore, improved the first opportunity to set out 
for Naples, and at length reached the city, and took 
his way to the fashionable hotel, where he had made 
himself a temporary home during his previous visit. 
Pausing only to change his travelling costume for 
garments better adapted to the call he was about to 
make, he bent his steps to the stately palazzo of 
Raolfo di Montaldi. As he approached, he met 
Castinelli, and cast a wrathful glance at him, which 
was returned with interest by the young man. A 
moment more, and Visconti stood at the threshold, 
then the porter flung open the door, and ushered 
him into the drawing-room. The comtessa was 
already there, and rose to meet him with graceful 
courtesy. He handed her to a seat, and a desultory 
conversation ensned. Visconti expressed the most 
tender regret at the lady’s misfortune, and his joy 
that a life so precious had been spared, while she, in 
her turn, alluded to his illness, and made many in- 
quiries with regard to his father. 

“You were always a great favourite with the 
duke,” said the young man. 

“ Yes,” replied the young girl, “I remember his 
partiality.” 

“He still retains it,” continued the guest, “and 
when I was at home, recalled my boyish hope of 
one day claiming Ginevra di Montaldi as my bride— 
it is the cherished wish of his heart to see you 
mine.” 

There was a brief silence, and then he continued : 

“Oh, Ginevra, Ginevra! I sometimes wish I were 
back in that pleasant past, when we were so happy ; 
then you called me Filippo, and seemed to take real 
pleasure in my society. Now that I bring the love 


|of manhood to your feet, you grow reserved, and 


address me with formal titles.” 

The lady’s face saddened, as she replied: 

“Ah! if you would be content with my friend- 
ship, my course would be far different—believe me, 
I am your friend, but I can never be more. 
I have confidence in your love—I respect it as every 


| woman must such a tribute; but I cannot give youa 
| return.” 


A long and painful pause succeeded, and then Vis- 
conti resumed: 

“ Pardon me, if I ask one question.” 

“Go on,” was the low reply. 

“Do you love another ?” exclaimed the young man. 

A burning crimson passed over the lady’s face, her 
eyelids drooped, her lips quivered. 

Visconti thought he read “confirmation strong” 
of his suspicions, and he asked, bitterly : 

“Can it be that the brainless coxcomb, Vittorio 
Castinelli, has won your heart ?” 

The young comtessa raised her head proudly, a 
sudden light flashed into her dark eyes, aud she re- 
joined: 


« My lord, I am in no danger from that source.’ 
“Then he i is not the happy man,” observed Vis- 
conti; “could the comtessa say the same of a cer- 
tain new aspirant to her favour, who has appeared 
in Naples during my absence, a Venetian of noble 
birth, and with vast wealth at his command? Has 
not this gallant cavalier suceeeded in winning the 
prize.I should have deemed myself so blest to gain ?” 
“In calmer moments, my lord,” exclaimed Ginevra, 
“ you;would see that you have no right tomake these 
queries; but to your second question, I can also an- 
swer in ve.” 
“ Lady ” resumed Visconti, “I have tres- 
passed htly courtesy which is your due ; 
let the mem our old friendghip—the thought of 
the ha 3 we have spent together, when the 
your mother’ 's health pa you northward, 
and into vicinity of my own home— 
plead my forgiveness |” 
y extended her hand, and murmured softly : 
“You are Filippo—we may still be 
ds, ff we hold a nearer aud dearer rela- 


her proffered hand, and with a 
courtly bow, leftithe grand old drawing-room. Ashe 
walked down street, his jealous love came sweep- 
ing over his heart; his brow knit, and his whole 
face grew. grave and sternas he reflected on his in- 
terview h Ginevra Muntaldi, From her confu- 
sion when he asked whether she loved another, he 
felt certaimsome. fortunate person must have won 
her heart. “But who could it}be? Neither Castinelli 


$4 c 


}-nor the Venetian had been fortunate enough to win 


the prize. |, 

He was these mnsings when he reached 

his ig sought the solitude of his own 

ly@.rap at the door aroused him from 

ae opened it, he perceived an old 

d been a:friend of his father. 

ee oe then,” _exdlaimed the visitor ; 

“Yes, wa hoplied thegeans man ; “I thought 

it was. »time that I should return, considering all 

the ustances—but come in, come in—your so- 
ciety would be most congenial now.” 

The old gentleman entered the luxurious chamber, 
and, after seating himself in a richly-cushioned easy 
chair, said: 

“ And how fares my old friend, the duke ?” 

“T left him much improved, though his health is 
not fully established. As you know, before he had 
quite recovered, I was attacked with the same di- 
sease, and I assure you, I never found it so hard to 
-be imprisoned within those four walls, and compelled 
to remain absent from Naples, till two months had 
dragged by.” 

“ Filippo,” observed the old gentleman, “I sus- 
pected as much, for knew how anxious you were to 
remain in this city till a certain question was settled. 
‘To-day, however, you have again visited the Com- 
tessa Ginevra.” 

An ominous cloud passed over Visconti’s face, and 
he said, grimly: 

“ My suit still proves unsuccessful ; I strongly sus- 
pect she loves another.” 

The Comte Gerarde listened with much interest, 
and after a brief hesitancy exclaimed : 

“ There I agree with you, Filippo—it is only a pre- 
occupied heart that can reject such love as yours !” 

“ And yet,” resumed Visconti, “neither Castinelli 
nor the Venetian lover are more fortunate than I. 
My lord, ever since I left her I have been trying to 
solve this mystery—who can it be?” 

“Hark ye, young man,” said Gerarde, “I have 
read hearts longer and more deeply than you, and if 
I had staked my happiness on winning Ginevra di 
Montaldi, I should fear more than any other man in 
the wide world, Rafaele Rossetti.” 

The young man sprang from his seat, and paced 
the room.in intense agitation. 

“ A poor artist,” he muttered, “a low-born adven- 
turer—you must mistake, my friend! The Comtessa 
Ginevra has the proud blood of Montaldi in her veins 
—impossible—impossible!” 

“ Sit down and listen to reason,” replied the old 
gentleman, with an air of grave decision. “ Look 
for a moment at Rossetti with unprejudiced eyes, and 
even you must acknowledge that he is singularly 
handsome; he has besides the fine head and poetic 
eyes that bespeak the genius, which is, I confess, his 
sole wealth. He has, too, a thorough education, and 
however obsure you may think him, he has the bear- 
ing of a prince. For my own part, [ think her father 
was careless, when he employed him to give the com- 
tessa lessons in art.” 


eter 





He paused ; but Visconti was silent, and the old man 
| resumed : 

“Tf you still doubt, think what a hero he must 
; seem after twice rescuing her from death—once on 
‘the night of her return from a summer's cruise in 
her father’s yacht, when both you and Castinelli 
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went to welcome her ; andagain when her horse took 
fright, and went plunging across the Campagua.” 

“ Your suspicions may be well grounded,” observed 
Visconti ; “but her father ought to krow it, if his 
daughter does lové a poor artist, and he can then 
take whatever measures he may see fit.” 

“That I do not deny,” replied Gerarde, and rising 
he left the room. 

Two hours later Filippo Visconti was ushered into 
the Comte di Montaldi’s library, and after a few 
words had been exchanged, the comte said: 

“ My lord, I wait your pleasure.” 

“Since my return to Naples,” rejoined Visconti 
“Thave renewed my suit to your daughter, and | 
regret to acknowledge that it bas proved entirelyun- 
successful.” 

“ As for me,” replied the father, “I have repeatedly 
told Ginevra my wishes, and she is well aware that 
either you, Castinelli, or the young Venetian must | 
be her husband.” 

“Tt seems,” exclaimed Visconti, “that her choice 





does not correspond with your own; I fancy her love | I think Beatrice d’Este, who has now returned from | ful life. 


for another renders our homage distasteful. 

The comte reflected for a moment on the jealous | 
love of his companion, and then asked: 

“Pray whom do you fancy to be your rival ?” | 

“ Rafaele Rossetti,” was the low reply. 

The father started, and said, earnestly : 

“Phat opinion must be erroneous. Rossetti is the 
soul of honour, and I have too much confidence in 
him and the friends who recommended him to me, 


daughter’s heart.” | 

“T leave the matter to you,” replied Visconti, and, 
rising, he left the palazzo. 

When the young man had gone, Raolfo di Montalidi | 
sat long, absorbed inthought. He recalled Ginevra’s | 
aversion to an alliance with either of the nobles whom | 
he would have chosen, her interest in Rossetti and | 
Lis sisters, and the pleasure she had manifested in his 
society. 

“T will question my daughter,” he said to himself, 
and when evening closed in, he summoned her to a 
private conference in the library. 

“ Ginevra,” he exclaimed, “ Filippo Visconti sought 
an interview with me to-day.” 

The girl’s face grew pale, but she did not articu- | 
late a word, and her father continued : 

“ My child, what do you think he suspects?” 

. A jealous lover has many suspicions,” replied the | 
lady, ’ 

“ That I know,” said the comte; “ but now a new 
fancy has seized him, and he fears you have fallen 
in love.” . 

“ With whom ?” interposed Ginevra, in a low, tre- 
mulons tone. 

“ With Signor Rossetti,” and as he spoke, Montaldi 
bent a searching gaze on his daughter. 

Again the crimson colour surged over cheek, neck 
aud brow, and her dark eyes seemed tracing the 
quaint pattern of the mosaic floor. 

“T am answered,” said her father, indignantly. 
“Ginevra di Montaldi, how could you thus stoop to a 
poor artist, when you have refused the most brilliant 
offers 2? 

“A poor artist !” echoed the lady, and she rose and 
drew herself proudly up to her full height; “ father, 
Rafaele Rossetti is the peer of any man in the wide 
world, and my ideal of him who is to share my 
destiny. You have yourself acknowledged his genius, 
his culture, his refinement; aud, besides, we are 
deeply indebted to him—he has twice saved my | 
life.” 

“T fully appreciate his services,” rejoined her fa- 
ther; “but I thought I could trust him ; I did not 
dream he would take advantage of his position as 
your master to win a place in your heart.” 

“T assure you,” said the lady, “he is a man of 
honour, as you termed him in that flattering note you 
wrote him at Sorrento. There was a time, I must 
confess, when, notwithstanding the strict guard he 
had managed to keep on his lips, [ used to fancy he | 
loved me; but I have since been told that he is be- 
trothed to another—Agnes9 Fontana, the merchant’s 
daughter. The engagement is, however, to be kept 
a secret till spring.” 

“Ginevra,”’ replied the father, “girls at your age 
are full of romantic fancies, and this is one ; you will 
yet see the day when you will smile at your present 
infatuation.” ‘ 

His daughter shook her head dissentingly, and 
once more her fair young face grew pale and statu- 
esque in its forlorn beauty, while her wistful eyes 
wandered to the comte with a look of sad appeal. 

“My father,” she murmured, “ your language 
proves how entirely you misjudge me! When Ra- 
faele Rossetti is married to another, then it will be 
my duty to subdue my love for him.” 

“ And then some of the young nobles would, I doubt 
not, be glad to take the second place in your heart. | 





; magician. 


Oh, Ginevra, I trust the hour will come when this | me inquire for my old friend Mazzoni. Did you meet 


dream will pass away.” 


A low mean echoed through the library, and then | 


the lady glided from the apartment. 
When she had gone, M 


tered: 


“On my honour, if Rossetti were my equal in rank | 


and wealth, my daughter should be his; but as it is, 
it can never be. Ginevra di Montaldi must form an 
alliance worthy her noble descent. Why, with her 
beauty and accomplishmeuts, she might grace a 
throne !” 

With these words, the comte relapsed into a re- 
verie, during which Visconti’s visit and his daughter’s 
confession came floating through his brain, arousing 
many an anxious thought. 

‘Rossetti has proved a man of honour, according 
to Ginevra’s statement,” he said, at length, “and yet 
it may be expedient to take some precaution, as I 
cannot bring myself to give up his invaluable lessons. 


Genoa, might like the idea of sharing his instructions, 
and thus her presence might act as a restraint.” 


Raolfo di Montaldi hastened to carry out his plan, | 


and to his extreme satisfaction his ward readily ac- 
ceded to his proposal. 





CHAPTER XI. 


CuristmMAs had come and gone, with all its re- 
when he came'to this city, to believe he could take | joicings; the imposing ritual of the Romish Church, 
advantage of his position in my family to win my | “with its three masses, and the chanting of the 
officium pastorum, in which a chorus of sweet-voiced 
Dark eyes had 
looked out from garlanded palace windows ; long- 
parted families had been united around the festive 
board, and rich and poor hailed the day with de- 


children respond to the priest.” 


light. 


uitaldi sat for some time | 
musing on all that had passed, and at length he mut- 


him at Genoa?” 

The lady blushed, smiled, and bowed assent. 

“Then you must have had a pleasant visit ?” 

“Oh! yes, Signor Rossetti, and now,” she added, 
“let me ask a few questions.” 

“T am all attention,” replied the artist. 

“ Why then are you so secret about your engage- 
| ment to a certain Neapolitan lady? Why do you not 
; make it public, and let your friends congratulate 
you?” 

“What can you mean, Lady Beatrice ?” exclaimed 
Rossetti. 

“ Listen,” rejoined the girl, “I refer to your be- 
trothal to Agnese Fontana.” 

*“ Aonese Fontana!” echoed the young man. “Ag- 
nese Fontana is nothing tome! Ishall never marry.” 

He paused a moment, and then resumed, speaking 
slowly, and with intense earnestness: 

“Such happiness is denied me ; but, Lady Beatrice, 
I hope you and my friend will have along and bliss- 
And now let me ask, whence came the 

tidings of my engagement? Itis singular that I 
| should never have heard it before !” 

“« A new servant brought the news, and she has, I 
think, a cousin, who lives in the Fontana family.” 

The young man mused for a time, and then said— 

“ False, false. But here comes the Comtessa 
Ginevra, and we will drop this disagreeable topic!” 

When the lady left the humble dwelling, to which 
she had been summoned, she walked on at a rapid 

| pace till she reached her father’s palazzo. 

“T suppose I must have kept Signor Rossetti wait- 
ing,” she said to herself, and hastily ascending the 
steps, entered the palazzo. As she approached the 
boudoir, she heard a well-known voice, and could 
not resist the impulse to pause and listen. 

“ Aenese Fontana! Agnese Fontana! She is no- 
thing to me, I shall never marry !” such was the ex- 





The Comte di Montaldi had invited a large party | clamation that fell like music on Ginevra Montaldi’s 


of friends to a Christmas feast ; his invitation had, 
of course, included the three nobles who were suitors 
for his daughter’s hand, and, for that hour, each | 
seemed to lay aside whatever dislike he might have 
The banquet 
was sumptuous in the extreme, and nothing occurred 
to mar the festivities of the occasion ; but Ginevra’s 
heart, like a caged bird, wandered away to the lowly 
home of Rafaele Rossetti. We fancy shesaw the quict 
parlour where she had sat during hours only too 
bright for her own peace, listening to Rossetti’s 
musical voice, as he read the poets of Italia and other 
| lands, with such depth of expression that every 
, nerve thrilled, as beneath the wand of some potent 
She lived over the terrible scene, when 
| her affrighted courser dashed wildly across the Cam- 
pagna, and her rescue from the tempest-tossed 
waves; but in the midst of her musings, some query 
| was addressed to her by her Venetian admirer, and 


heretofore cherished towards a rival. 


she was forced to recall lier roving senses. 


On Christmas Eve, however, with her father’s know- 
ledge and approval, she sent some token of grateful 
remembrance to the Rossetti family, including Bianca, 
the faithful old servant, and the young artist had 
His art lessons 
were not to be resumed till the holidays were over; 
and then, one bright morning in January, he found 
The porter 
ushered him into the boudoir where the young ladies 
were wont to spend theirmornings. It was a perfect 
| nest of luxury, that little room; rich blue drapery | 
was looped back from the high arched windows ; 
chairs and couches, cushioned with blue velvet, were 
gracefully arranged here and there; an elaborately- 
carved cabinet supported a classic urn of delicately- 
veined marble ; and on a table, in the centre of the 
room, stood a vase, filled with rare flowers, while 
books, sewing implements, an open piano, and a 
guitar lying on an ottuman lent their charm to the 


written a note of acknowledgment. 


himself on his way to the palazzo. 


scene. 


As Rossetti entered the room, he found Beatrice 
the sole occupant; the young girl looked very lovely 


that day, in her morning costume of pale, rose- 


coloured cashmere, decorated with heavy knots of 
ribbon, and her sunny hair rippling away from her low 


Greek brow. 


“ Lady Beatrice,” he said, when he had responded | 
to the girl’s few words of welcome, “I believe you 


have decided to commence some lessons in art ?” 
“Yes, signor; but Ginevra has gone out on one of 


her missions this morning; as you are aware, the 
poor of Naples often apply to her for aid, and last 
evening she received a message that sent her away 


as soou as breakfast was over.” 


“She is very generous and considerate to those 


who are less favoured by fortune than she is,” replied 


the artist ; “and I recollect when she was sojourning 


under my roof many a poor Neapolitan came to in- 
quire for the kind cointessa.” 
A brief silence ensued, and Rossetti continued : 


“ As this is our first meeting since your return let 
‘ 


ear, and the words seemed to lift a mountain weight 
from her weary heart. 

* The rumour was false,” she murmured, and dash - 
ing away afew happy tears, she moved into th 

boudoir. 

Rafaele Rossetti rose to meet her with his usua! 
knightly courtesy, and Beatrice said kindly : 

“ Ginevra, you look better for your morning walk : 
air and exercise have vastly improved you; for since 
my return, you have scarcely seemed like yoursei!.” 

“You remember that I have suffered much during 
your absence ; my insane folly in not heeding Siguor 
Rossetti’s warning resulted in serious consequences, 
and I have not yet fully recovered from that mishap ; 

| again,” and her voice grew tremulous as she pro- 
ceeded, “ I have been obliged to thank him for a se- 
cond rescue in an hour of extreme peril, and the 
generosity I met after I had so disregarded his 
counsels.” 

“Do not talk of that!” exclaimed the young man, 
though his heart throbbed impetuously, and it seemed 
to him that he would have given worlds to utter the 
wild words which came surging to his lips. 

Beatrice broke the silence which ensued, and said : 

“Ginévra, you have kept your master waiting a 
half-hour—what can have thus detained you?” 

“Tt was Laura, an improvisatrice, whom we often 
see in the street, or on the mole in the summer; it 
appears a grim old uncle compels her and her brother, 
who is blind, to earn what they can in this manner, 
The lad carries the harp to some spot, to which his 

| sister leads him, and both awaken much interest— 
she, from her beauty, and her sweet improvisations ; 
and he from his misfortune. Now, however, the 
brother is very ill, and her uncle will neither furnish 
him with anything for his comfort, nor provide him 
ashelter. In this extremity, the poor girl sent for 
me, and I left them in very pleasant quarters.” 

Beatrice warmly expressed her commendation, and 
Rossetti’s eyes were full of earnest approval. 

A few moments more, and the three were seated at 
their work in the fine old studio, where Ginevra 
Montaldi had spent so many happy hours, while the 
comte congratulated himself at having acted most 
wisely in making his ward a sharer in Rossetti’s in- 
structions. 

That day Ginevra seemed a changed being; during 
the lesson she was gay and brilliant as of yore, and 
at dinner, her father marked with delight, that her 
listless, preoccupied air had vanished, and all her old 
fascination of manner returned. e 

That night Beatrice repeated her morning's con 
versation with Rossetti, and his denial of the charge 
relative to Agnese Fontana. 

“T overheard a part of what passed,” said the 
comtessa. 

“Oh! you have been eavesdropping, 
her friend. 

“ As [ was hastening towards the boudoir, I heard 
his voice uttering Agnuese Fontana’s name, and paused 
to listen; it was only arumour it seents, idle gossip.” 
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hed when,a few moments afterward, Beatrice gave | | 
hey a parting kjss, and retired, Ginevra Montaldi sat 
there leng in solitude, reviewing all she had suffered 
since that unwelcome belief stole into her heart. 

Agnese Fontana had doubtless been deeply in love 
wiih Rossetti, and resolved to win him; but he had | 
dc clared she was nothing to him. 

liad he suspected her preference, and why—oh. 
why was it so distasteful to him ? Could it be, thata | 
hopeless love for her, his pupil, had guarde ds his | 
hv art, and made him resolve never to marry? Her | 
whole frame thrilled at this thought, and naw, as in 
other days, she drew forth her journal and began to 
write. That night she passed out of the shadows, 
which had gathered so darkly’ around her, and 
emerged into regions fair as the gardens where eternal 
summer reigns; a cloudless sky seemed to arch 
above her; bright roses sprang up in her path, 
and a, sang a song, sweeter than the melody of | 
the fabled Siren, 

Ere she retired to rest she moved to the window, | 
aaa lifting ihe rich curtain, looked out into the night; 

ie moon, like a silver-sandaled pilgrim, was far on 
over the elear, blue ether, and the vestal 
stars glowed with serene splendour in the pathless 
s The brightness and beauty of nature accorded 
well with the Comtessa Ginevra’s mood ; and when 
Ler head sank upon the pillow blissful dreams cheered 
her slumbe rs. 

That night Laura the improvisatrice kept a faith- 
ful watch by her blind brother, and her thoughts 
oiten reverted to her uncle’s cruelty during the three 
years since they had been thrown upon his care ; she 
recalled the avarice he had exhibited, his injustice 
in appropriating all their earnings, and then declar- 

g he would drive them forth shelterless, while the 
lund was so ill. 

In this extremity she had resolved to apply to the 
friend of the poor, the Comtessa Ginevra, and had 
despatched a messenger to the palace the evening 
previous. Her plea had not failed, and now, in that 
pleasant room, to which the lady’s generosity had re- 
moved her, her eyes filled with grateful tears, and 
more than one blessing was breathed on her noble 
benefactress. 

As Ginevra Montaldi left the neighbourhood to | 
which her mission of mercy had called her, the same 
ninfiled figure that had lurked around the pleasant 
glade at Ischia and the suburban home of Lossetti, 
moved stealthily along a narrow alley, and watched 
Ler till her graceful figure was lost to sight. 

A volley of oaths broke from his lips, and his eyes 
burned fiercely, as he muttered: 

‘Ah! the Comtessa Ginevra does not suspect she 
Las this morning been so near the implacable foe of 
her family. Let her dream on a few months longer, | 
ind then she shall know my power, aud her proud 
iather mourn over my work !” 

With these words he darted across a dim court, and 
soon disappeared, 

(To be continued.) 


. 
PROPHECY. 
BY THE 
Author of “ Oliver Darvel,” ‘* Michel-dever,” 
_—— 
CHAPTER XVI. 
; eat joy of Harry, Fantasia showed symp 
f arousing from her long sleep before the hou: 
of retiring came. She half unclosed her eyes, and 
asked for her mother. 
* How are you now, my darling ? 
pain you, Fanty dear?” 
“It aches a little,” she replied, and she put her 
ull hand up, and pushed away the ice-cold cloths 
it were bound around it. Her hand came into con- | 
t with her bare head, and she seemed endued with 
ew life and vitality. She started up, shricking: 
“What have you done tome? Where is my beau- 
tiful hair?” 
* My dearest, it was necessary to cut off yonr hair 
save you from brain fever. I did not do it; but 
lowed it to be done: you might never have got 
over your fall from the pony, if your head had not 
"There, love, be rea- 
art. Your 


i r course 


THE 


ke. ’ dc. 


Does your head 


n kept as cool as possible. 
nable, and do not take it too much to he 
pretty curls will soon grow again, Fanty. 
‘But I shall be a fright till they do. ‘It was a poor 
trick to play me ‘because I would ride Selim. My 
brains were not in any danger. } know I am as hard- 
leaded as a stone; so what's the use of saying that 
my head was so much hurt that my hair had to be 
cut off 2? Oh! my pretty curls! what shall I do with- 
out them ?” 

Mr. Melrose came into the room, hoping to be able 
to soothe her; but Fanty buried her face in the pil- 
low, and refused to look at or listen to hin 
finally turned away, saying to her mother: 


| the Falconer family. 


| of his business transactions which 
| known to me, are of such a character as to destroy 


— 





“She will be quieter with you than with stran- 
gers, so I will go away. Give her a ccmposing 
draught, Mrs. Ashford. I have no farther uneasi- 
ness on her account now. In the morning, she will 


| be better reconciled to what has happened to her.” 


“TI shall not be reconciled till my hair grows 
| again,” sobbed the little virago. “ But it wasn’t 
Ilarry’s fault, and you're not to shake him.” 

Mr. Melrose left the room, taking his son with him, 
but he did not read him a lecture, as many men 
would have done. He saw that the lad was hurt at 
what he had done himself, and he refrained from 
arousing wilfulness by unseasonable reproof. He 
smiled, and shook his head as he thought of Fantasia, 
and later in the evening said to his mother, when he 
found himself alone with her: 

“That is a most singular and difficult child to 
manage. She must be as vain as a little peacock, or 
she would not set so much store by her curls.” 

Mrs. Melrose laughed. 

“ She is a woman in miniature, that is all, Clement. 
| Under good management, Fanty will develop into 
a very sweet and lovable woman; but she is not half 
so interesting to me as the little waif so strangely 
left at Mrs. Ashford’s door. That child has won my 
heart completely by her soft and charming ways. 
Violet is a most refined and graceful little creature, 


| and I think the day will come when we can claim her 


almost as our own.” 

“ How romantic you are,mother. I know the cause 
of your interest in this child. You think she is of 
our blood, and you fancy that Fate is working out 
the fulfilment of the old prophecy, by bringing Violet 
and Harry together, as the last descendants of our 
ancient race. It will be well to remember, however, 
that there is no certainty that this child is a scion of 
It is a mere conjecture of 
Whitney’s, because her aunt desired that she should 
be left at the Vale. Ifshe had been the granddaugh- 
ter of the old man, the woman who brought her tc 
this secluded neighbourhood would have given Whit- 
ney certainty that it was so.” 

“If she had done that, so shrewd a man as Mr 
Whitney could have taken measures to trace Mary 
Hurst and her children, and have thus discovered 
who Violet really is. It would be some satisfaction 


| to know, even if the knowledge were not acted on.” 


“T suspect that he knows much more than he re 
vealed tome. He only gave me a hint, with per- 
mission to communicate it to you, and yourimagination 
has accomplished the rest. Whitney *s oBject evidently 
was to interest usin the deserted child. He succeeded 
so far as you were concerned, for you desired at 


' once toadopt Violet yourself, and relieve Mrs. Ashford 


from all charge concerning her. She refused to re- 
linquish her to you, and that is the end of it.” 

Not quite the end, Clement, for much as I wish 
to take this little girl under my protection, Iam serry 
to tell you that Dr. Cameron thinks Mrs. Ashford 


| cannot live many years; and he says, if a sudden 


shock comes to her, she may go off any day. The 
day I spoke with her about Violet, she promised me 
that in case anything happened to herself, she would 


| give the child to me.’ 


“T am sorry to hear this, on Mrs. Ashford’s 
account, aud doubly sorry on that of her own little 
vixen of a daughter. Without a mother’s guiding 
hand, and with so unprincipled a father as she is so 
unfortunate as to have, what is to become of that 
child? It really makes my heart ache to think of 
the future that may lie before her.” 

“Why do you think so badly of Ashford? He is 
not a tender husband, I know, and he is close ip 
money matters; but Fanty is his only child, and we 
have no reason to believe he will not do the best he 
can for her.” 

After a pause, Mr. Melrose replied : 

“IT do not like to speak evil of my neighbours, 
mother, but that man fills me with distrust. Some 
have become 


all confidence in him, and Iam afraid he would be 
capable of any baseness. ‘To be left to his tender 
mercies, will be the most unfortunate fate that can 
befall even his own daughter. 

“ Really, Clement, that is a very harsh judgment to 
pass on any man. You, who are usually so charitable 
in your feelings towards others, seem to have put 
Mr. Ashford beyond the pale of common humanity.” 

“If I wrong him, he will prove it by treating his 
failing wife with more consideration than he has 
beén in the habit of according to her. That unfor- 
tunate woman is breaking down under the harshness 
with which she is habitually treated—that has caused 
her present state of health: and so badly do I think of 
Ashford, that I believe if Dr. Cameron’s opinion be- 
comes known to him, he is capable of giving the last 
blow that will destroy her. He is evidently tired of 
her, and disgusted with the monotonous life he leads. 
He has made himself rich at her expense, yet he de- 


nies her the benefit of what has been accumulated 





from her own fortune. Ashford has speculated suc- 
cessfully, and to-day he has in his possession not 
less than thirty thousand pounds. 1 was told this 
to-day by a man I met at Roberts’ sale; Walker was 
a partner in one of his v2ntures which was a brilliant 
success.”’ 

“You don’t say so! If that is true, what does tho 
man mean by hoarding his money as he dogs? What 
use does he intend to make of it?” 

“ He would hardly be willing to inform us, I sus- 
pect; but I have my own thoughts about his inten- 
tions. I had rather not tell you what they are, lest 
you should think me too ready to sit in judgment 
on him. It is my conviction, though, that Fantasia 
will, at a future day, need a friend as much as Violet 
did when she was left to the mercy of strangers.” 

“T hope you are mistaken, Clement; but should 
your convictions prove correct, she will find one in 
myself and another in Mrs. Whitney. I could not 
undertake such a wilful child as she is, but a safe 
home should be found for her, and if her father is as 
bad a man as you think, she willbe better off with- 
out him.” 

“Tf you had been willing to take such a burden on 
yourself, I could not have consented to have the 
daughter of Ashford domesticated in my house and 
reared with my son. She is a fascinating little gipsy. 
in spite of her wilfulness, and Harry is already dis- 
posed to let her tyrannise over him, If they grew 
up together, he would inevitably be enthralled by 
her, and the thought of Ashford’s daughter as his 
future wife is more than I could stand. I believe in 
hereditary traits, and her blood is tainted by the vile 
stream she inherits from her father, Fantasia has 
more of him in her than she gets from-her refined but 
characterless mother. Violet may dwell with us ; but 
the other child is tabooed.” 

“Then I suppose you are disposed to be quite as 
romantic as you accused me of being just now. 
feel assured in my own mind that Violet is the las: 
of the younger branch of the Falconer race, as we 
know Harry to be of the elder, and in them the pro- 
phecy is to be fulfilled. Over their union good for- 
tune will preside, and I mean to be the good fairy tu 
bring it about.” 

“ As you please, mother. I shall not interfere to 
prevent such a destiny, if fate las willed it, and for 
this reason: Violet is of a differeut type from Panty; 
she is warm-hearted and affectionate, with a gentle 
refinement about her thatis infinitely winning. With 
you to guide her, she wilt make a lovely, pure- 
hearted woman, in whose hands any man might 
safely trust his happiness and honour, As a rule, 
children reared together rarely fall in love with each 
other; but should these two prove an exception, 1 
shall say nothing against the carrying out of your 
plan. Fanty would certainly mar it, if she were al- 
lowed to come between the two; for she would be 
sure to make Harry love her, whether she returned 
his passion or not. It will be her way to win hearts, 
and then trample on them. We have only a 
vague intimation that the child had claims of relation- 
ship on Mr. Falconer, and that forms the groundwork 
of your scheme for realising that musty old prophecy, 
which would have been fulfilled by my father if 
there had been anything in it.” 

“ You are too sceptical, Clement; you are more so 
than your father was, for he had made au effort to 
win the good fortune predicted: he would have 
married his cousin, if she had not made that impos- 
sible by running away with another man, although 
he assured me often that, till he met my, he had 
never truly loved any woman. I shall remember 
your caution, and allow things to take their course. 
These children shall receive from me no hint that 
they are linked together in any way. Let fate do 
its own work, without any intervention from me.” 

“So be it. If their destiny is settled by a power 
higher than that of earth, we have nothing to do but 
to remain passive, and to allowit to manage things in 
its own way. When Violet comes to you, train her 
to be a pure and noble woman, and [ will do my 
part towards forming the character of my son upou 
as high a model as I am capable of. When the two 
are old enough to think of love and marriage, leave 
them free tv choose whether they will walk through 
life hand in hand or not.” 

“I daresay that will be best, Clement. In adopt- 
ing the child, I shall at least secure .the daughter L 
have alws ays ‘coveted, and she will be a sweet com- 
panion for me when ‘Lam so old as to need sonivoue 
to minister to my infirmities.” 

“You will never be infirm, mother ; as long as 
the vital current flows at all in your veins, you ‘will 
be bright and active both in mind and body. hero 
is too much fire in you to allow your blood to stayx~ 
nate. Phlegmatic people suffer trom the encroaci- 
ments of years; not those who keep themselves from 
rusiing by constant use. I expect to see you, at 
ninety, as energetic and mauaging as you gre to- 
day. But I shall be very glad to have your liie 
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brightened by the presence of something young and | the parlour. A copy of Shakespeare was lying on | the bed-clothes if any besides her mother entered 


feminine in the house. When Harry has to leave 

home for college life, you will miss him sadly, unless | 
there is someone left to supply his place. That | 
will be years hence; but so much the better, as 

your new protégce will have time to develop into | 
something like a companion before he must leave 
you.” 

“ “Thank you, my son; you always consider my 
comfort in everything, and I am most grateful to 
rou.” 

“Why should I not consider you, dearest mother ? 
for you have been thé best of parents to me. You 
made my boyhood perfectly happy, and when I brought 
home a bride, unlike most women devoted to an only 
son, you showed no jealousy of the rival I had given 
you; but took her to your heart, and treated her as 
if she were your own. My lost Henrietta found in 
you the only mother she had ever known, and I 
honoured and loved you more deeply then before, 
when I saw how superior you were to the petty and 
mean jealousy which so often imbitters the life of a 
daughter-in-law.” 

“ There was little merit in loving Etta, my son,” 
said the old lady, gently. “I wished you to marry, 
and the girl you selected was all that I could have 
desired in your wife. It was asad fate that snatched 
her from us, just as our happiness promised to be 
most perfect. She gave me her child, and I have 
tried to perform a mother’s part towards him. I have 
sometimes feared, Clement, that I have been selfish 
in my efforts to make you so well contented in your 
home, as to prevent you from seeking another to fill 
the place of her who has gone. The Apostle tells 
us, you know, that it is not well for man to be alone. 
You saw Fanny's portrait the day you were at the 
Vale. As long as her father lived, the face was 
kept turned towards the wall, and the flesh tints have 
faded somewhat; but it must have been an excel- 
leut likeness when it was taken, for Mrs. Hurst, when 
1 knew her at thirty years of age, looked exactly as 
that does now—faded and worn; but still lovely. 
Al! that old man had a bitter nature and a hard 
lieart! I wonder how he felt when he learned that | 
she had died within a few hours after that last cruel 
interview with himself. I should like you to come 
and look at Violet, who is now asleep, and tell me 
if she does not resemble Fanny Hurst.” 

While Mrs. Melrose was speaking thus, the two 
had crossed the hall, and entered a large chamber 








on the opposite side, fitted up with taste and com- 


fort. India matting covered the floor, and the win- 
dows were draped with white muslin, through which, | 
the pleasant breeze floated into the apartment. A 
night-lamp was burning on a table between two of 
the windows, and in a small crib-bedstegd in one 
corner lay Violet, in the calm, unrufiled sleep of 
childhood. One dimpled hand was thrown above 
ler head, and the other was crossed on her breast, 
still grasping a rosebud with which she had been 
playing when slumber fell upon her. As she lay 
thus, she looked like a sculptured image of repose, 
and the perfect regularity of her features was more 
striking than when she was awake. Mr. Melrose 
looked down at her, and a tender smile crept to his 
lips as he said: 

“ She is as fair a child as I ever looked on, mother, 
and in the days to come she will make a fitting mate 
for my boy. I hope she is of our race; but I can see | 
little resemblance to Mrs. Hurst’s picture, except in | 
the complexion and hair. But there is something in | 
her face that reminds me of my lost Etta, and I know 
that I shall love her dearly when the day comes 
in which we can claim her as our own.” 

Harry, who had been out to the stable to see that 
his pony was properly cared for, here came into his 
grandmother's room, and softly drew near the bed 
on which Violet was sleeping. 

“She’s a nice little thing,” he said, “ and as pretty | 
as a picture; but Violet hasn’t half the fun in her | 
Fanty has.” | 

“ Your grandmamma wishes to have a companion | 
for you, and she is going to ask Mrs. Ashford to allow | 
this pretty little girl to stay at Melrose as much as | 
possible, that you may learn to be less rough and | 
boisterous in your play. When you have a tender 
child to look after and protect, you will become more 
thoughtful and gentle than you now are.” 

Harry looked pleased; but after a moment's 
thought, said: 
“It will be very nice to have someone to play 
with ; but I wish Violet was more like Fanty. If 
she could only stay here, we'd have plenty of fun | 

together.” 

“T daresay, and get into scrapes every day some- 
what similar to the one which has so nearly cost 
\'auty her life,” replied his father, drily. “I scarcely 
think that you would be benefitted in any way by 
constant association with so wild and reckless a 
creature as Mrs. Ashford’s daughter.” 

srry hung his head, and the three went back to 


} act. 


| assert her right to leave him. 


one of the tables, aud the lad brought it to the lamp, 
and said: 

“ Fanty knows ever so much from this book, papa. 
She can declaim Hamiet’s soliloquy like an actor, 
and she says she means to be one tuo.” 

“ Who taught her how to declaim, and put such 
nonsense in her head as that?” asked Mr. Melrose, 
sharply. 

“ She says her father did, and that he tells her she 


can make ever so much money some of these days by | 


going with the theatre people.” 

Mr. Melrose and his mother exchanged glances. 

He asked: 

“ Are you quite sure, Harry, that she said her 
father wishes her to embrace such a fate as that ?” 

“Yes, indeed; and she is quite wild to begin to 
She says she is going to dance first, and then 
come out as a fairy queen. She is studying the part 
of Titania, in Midsummer Night's Dream. Since I 
found out she is better, I’ve been reading it, but I 
think Titania was a very foolish little creature. 
Don’t you?” 

“ As foolish as most people in love are apt to be,” 
said his father, curtly. “Come, Harry, nine o’clock 
is striking, and it is time you were in bed. I do not 
wish you to read Shakespeare till you are old enough 
to understand and appreciate him ; so I shall replace 
this book in the library. If Fanty’s tastes lead her 
to the theatre, she and you can have little in common 


| with each other. Good-night, my boy; do not ques- 


tion my decisions, but submit to them, till you are old 
enough to judge for yourself.” 

The boy had held his hand upon the volume, as if 
unwilling to relinquish it, but at his father’s last 
words he removed it, and rather regretfully said: 

“T should like to read it, father ; and if Fanty can 
understand it, lam sure I can. But you know best, 
and I won’t look in it till you give me leave.” 

“That is my own obedient boy. Lonly reserve this 
intellectual treat for you, Harry, till your mind is suf- 
ficiently developed to understand the greatest dra- 
matist the world has ever produced. Afew years hence, 
you shallread Shakespeare with me, and youshall also 
have an opportunity to see his finest creations pro- 
perty represented ; but just now Ido not wish you 
to be infected with the mania that seems to have 
taken possession of Fantasia. I am sorry that her 
father encourages her in such folly.” 

He held out his hand to bid the lad good-night, and 


Harry kissed both him and his grandmother, and left | 


the room. 

Mr. Melrose said gravely: 

“ Ashford will have no scruples as to placing Fanty 
before the public, if he can gain money by dving so. 
I learned more of his past life from Mr, Walker to- 
day, than I ever knew before, and he asserts that 
Ashford tried the stage himself, and failed. He 


| seems to have been a Jack at all trades before he | 
| turned farmer, and put on the cloak of piety to con- | 
| ceal his want of common honesty. Such a man de- 


serves to be kicked out of the community, aud I 
should like to help to do it, if it were not for the 
respect I have for his unfortunate wife. She, poor 
woman, has given her fate into his keeping, and she 
must abide by the compact.” 

“Yes,” sighed Mrs. Melrose, “she took him for 


better, for worse ; and although it’s all worse, such a 
’ 5 g | 


woman as she is would never have the courage to 
I can’t help think- 
ing that where such a dreadful mistake has been 


| made, both the law and public opinion should be 


more lenient towards a woman who will not submit 


to have her whole life ruined by clinging to a mar- | 


riage bond in which there is no real union.” 

“Take care, mother; you are striking at the very 
foundations of domestic morality, in uttering such 
heresy as that. There may be individual cases of 
great hardship, but in viewing the whole question, 
you will find that there are few causes that justily 
divorce. Ashford is a bad man, and I believe a 
thoroughly unprincipled one; but he is not a 
habitual drunkard, nor does he Personally abuse his 
wife. So long as she is safe from violence, she will 
be better contented with him, than she would be 
if separated from him. A few more months or 
years, and she will be released, if he does not take 
measures to shift her off even before the shining 
angel comes to rescue her, But I feel the deepest 
pity for that poor little victim he is making ready 
to immolate on the shrine of his cupidity. ‘ihe op- 
position of his wife will have no weight with him ; 
and,if it kills her to give up her child to the fate he 


| is preparing for her, Ashford will not shrink from 


carrying out his own will.” 


CHAPTER XVIL 
On the following morning Fantasia was sufficiently 
recovered to be taken home. She flatly refused to 
see any one of the family, and buried her head in 


| the chamber. Mrs. Ashford made a package of her 
curls, and promised to contrive a cap for her with 
| ringlets in front, which could be worn till her hair 
| grew again. Somewhat cousoled by this, she then 
| permitted her toilette to be made; and after eating 
| the breakfast sent into her, buried her head in the 
depths of a large sun-bonnet, and issued from the 
| room to take her place in the carriage which waited 
| at the door. 
| With some reluctance, Mrs. Ashford had con- 
| sented to leave Violet at Melrose for a few days, as 
the old lady seemed so earnestly to desire it. With 
}asigh she thought that, before very long, the child 
| must be there altogether, and she acknowledged that 
| it wouid be best for Violet to attach herself to her 
| new friends before the fiat went forth which would 
| Separate her from herself. 
| This morning her heart was beating the swiftest 
, funeral march, as she thought of and dreaded what 
| might meet her at home, on her arrival there. She 
| had Benton’s promise that the idol of her heart 
should not be taken from her; but she did not 
know how far she could trust to his assurances, and 
|she too fatally knew that the husband who had 
| power to control her fate, and that of her child, had 
no mercy in him. If his interests could be served 
by the immediate removal of Fantasia, no considera- 
tion for the state of her health would induce him to 
postpone it ; and her poor heart ached aud fluttered 
till, at moments, she felt as if suffocating. 

Mr. Melrose helped her into the carriage, and then 
stepped aside to allow Harry to assist Fautasia; but 
she sprang past him, and hiding belind her mother, 
cried out: 

“T won't let you look at me, nor you sha’n’t touch 
me either, till my curls come back.” 

Mr. Melrose put an end to the altercation by sign- 
ing to the driver to go on, and the carriage rolled 
away. 

He turned to his son, and gravely said: 

“Go in to your books now, Harry, and have your 
lessons prepared by the timo I come to you. If you 
were a little older, you would have known how use- 
less it is to endeavour to conciliate sucha capricious, 
contradictory little creature as Fanty. With your 
new playmate to look after, you will not care to visit 
the Vale while she is here. I expect you to be very 
| kind to Violet, and remember she is a delicate little 
| creature, not used to boyish roughness.” 

Harry obeyed as far as he could; but his thoughts 
| would wander away from his tasks, and they were 
| far less carefully prepared than usual. But on this 
| day his father was vb very exacting, aud he was 
| allowed to leave the liMary earlier than usual, that 
jhe might superintend the making of a swing for 
| Violet, under an oak tree which stood on the lower 
part of the lawn. He was very busy, and so happy 
in his employment, that he forgot all about Fauty 
and her caprices, and devoted himself to the amuse-- 
| ment of the young guest with all his boyish powers. 
In the meantime Mrs, Ashford went on her way to 
the Vale, her excitement increasing with every mo- 
|ment as she drew near her own home. What had 
been the result of the meeting between those two 
|men? she vainly asked herself. That Benton had 
; some hold on her husband she fully understvod, aud 
she intuitively knew that her daughter would be 
sacrificed to pay the debt. But she would not give 
her up—if Fantasia must become un actress, she 
would overcome her prejudices against the profession, 
and even aid in preparing her for her vecation, 
sooner than yield her to the care of others. 

She had finally decided on this, when the carriage 
drew up in front of the gate, and Ashford, who had 
been on the look-out for her, came leisurely down 
the walk which led fromthe house. Both Mrs, Ash- 
ford and Fanty had alighted, and the carriage had 
driven away, before he reached them. His wife cast 
an apprehensive glance at his face, and saw that it 
was sallow and sullen as usual. She found voice to 
ask: 
* Where is your guest? I thought I should find 
Mr. Benton here when I came back.” 

“So you would, if you had come half-an-hour ago. 
He left his compliments for you, aud went away on 
foot very soon after breakfast. I wonder youdid not 
meet him.” 

“J saw nothing of him. 
speak with him again,” 

Ashford looked at her searchingly, and asked : 

“ Did you want to question him, and find out what 
business he had with me? If that is all, I can en- 
lighten you. Benton is an old friend of mine, and he 
came here to remind me of something I had forgot- 
ten—an old score that ought to have been settled 
long ago ; but we had little difficulty about it, and Le 
went away quite satisfied. ‘hat is all you desire tu 
know, I suppose.” 

She wistfully regarded him, and asked: 

“ Did he leave uo message for me ?” 
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“on never met with him till yesterday, and I hardly 

ink you would confide to a str r the domestic 
f , » have solong waged over Fanty, although 
you may have learned that he is the very man to 
cl-ar away all the difficulties that lay in her path to 
a successtul début. There, little one, take off your 
bonnet, and let me see how you are looking after 
your accident. If you had been really injured, it 
vouldn’t have been a good thing for those that so 
carelessly allowed you to run into danger. Your 
mother is not fit to be your guardian even for a single 
day, it seems.” 

“Let me alone; my head hurts me. I want to go 
to sleep,” said Fanty. . 

In sudden alarm, Mrs. Ashford placed her hand 
upon the child’s brow, and felt. with a shudder, how 
Lot it had grown. She huskily said: 

“] am afraid she is going to be ill. Bring me some 
broken ice as quickly as possible, Lethe, and ask Mr. 
Ashford to let Jonah go for Dr. Cameron at once. 
Vell him that Fanty is worse.” 

(To be continued.) 


THE FORGED CODICIL. 

IT was a sunset scene; and, moreover, it was a 
sunset scene on the sea-coast; there was conse- 
quently a duplication and a reduplication of glory, 
glow and goldenness. The waves of molten 
gold rolled in, one upon another, upon the shining 
sands; the flushed, glorious skies melted into the 
sympathetic, upgoing waters. People stood on the 
piszzas of the seaside hotel within whose walls my 
story opens, and even the weakest and stupidest of 
them had pure, sweet thoughts of God and His vast, 
illimitable, unspeakable mightiness. 

On Susie Franklin, as it struck me, the beautiful 
sunset brightness especially streamed, until her 
sweet girlish face was positively flooded with radi- 
vnee. The heaven that lies al! about us in our in- 


fancy lay very close to her still, in her early girl- | 


hood. She stood with clasped hands, wondering, 
adoring, a little apart from the others. 

The others concern us not at all, excepting Susie’s 
aunt, Miss Rachel Franklin, and Susie’s Cousin 
Stanton, a Franklin too. Miss Rachel is placidly 
surveying the ocean and the sky. Mr. Franklin is 
leaning against one of the pillars of the piazza, 


smoking a cigar, and thinking how very becoming | 


all that colour and sunset glory is to Susie—how 
her hair seems to be dipped in gold, and her fair 
cheeks dyed with crimson. Stanton had fallen into 
a way of late of admiring his pretty cousin. 

No wonder, for that matter, that such was the case. 
Susie Franklin went about like a sunbeam, charming 
every one. And there was a certain element of 
character and good sense in her face, besides, which 
redeemed her blue eyes and the lilies and roses from 
avy charge of insipidity. When she smiled, her 
smile was like a sunbeam; but when she kept si- 
lence, there was a certain determination in the lines 
of her mouth that argued a degree of positiveness 
not likely to be contradicted by a farther acquaint- 
ince with the young lady. She was, upon the whole, 
given to having her own way; but then, on the other 
hand, her own way was given to be a good one in 
the main 

Miss Rachel had come to Brighton some three 
weeks since, for the purpose of drinking in the 
wholesome influences of sea-air and winds and 
breezes. Asa matter of course, her niece had come 
with her. Susie had lived with her ever since she 
could remember having lived at all. Her father and 
her mother had both died in her earliest infancy, 
and since then Miss Rachel had been to her father 
and mother both, with a devotion and unselfishness 
that had elected Susie as the first human aim and 
object of her life. 

Miss Rachel was the perfection of the ideal maiden 
lady. She combined the traditional excellencies of 
scrupulous exactness in dress and deportment, with 


none of the traditional defects of heart and disposi- | 


tion popularly attributed to spinsterhood. She was 
the soul of generosity, charity, and amiability. She 


lived for others, and in that higher life which is the 


fount of all perfections. You forgot to smile at her 
. a . 

extreme attention to detail—to the way a collar must 

be pinned, to the exact angle at which her back hair 


must be adjusted—when you saw her so scrupu- | 


lously considerate of the feelings of others, so con- 
scientiously considerate, so earnestly charitable. She 
was a pretty, picturesque old lady, moreover, sixty 
years of the wear and tear of life having silvered 
her once soft brown hair, which, Miss Rachel] being 
so far given to the vanities of the toilet, was er¢ped 
in soft white puffs over her placid temples, and con- 
cealed in a measure besides by a dressy little deco- 
ration of lace and ribbons. Her kind blue eyes could 
pave been yo kinder and no bluer, however, in her 


| freshest youth ; and long years of self-devotion and 
of self-restraint had tanght her gentle mouth its 
trick of smiling. She was a type of autumn as at- 
tractive and inviting as Susie was of spriug. 

Stanton Franklin puffed away at his cigar, and as 
the sun gradually sank into the sea, began to pace 
up and down. He had not an attractive face, al- 
though it was a pre-eminently handsome one. He 
was a tall, well-built man, with a bold,. resolate 
countenance anda reckless, nonckalant manner. You 
would never have said that he stood to Miss Rachel 
in very nearly the same degree of relationship as 
Susie Franklin. Nevertheless the two, he and Susie, 
were brother's children. The gentle Franklin blood 
was overflowed in his veins, however, by that which 
he had inherited from his mother—from whom, too, 
he had inherited his dark eyes and hair and his pale, 
olive skin. He and his cousin afforded as striking a 
contrast to each other as could well be imagined, in 
appearance no less than in character. 

Susie’s cousin’s handsome face, deferential manner, 

| and fluent speech pleased and interested her. She 
had never learned to analyse causes ; she simply en- 
joyed effects 

He had come to Brighton bent upon fascinating 
his cousin, who was also his aunt’s heiress. And 
Miss Rachel, it was well known, was a very rich 
woman—fabulously rich, people said, having within 

| the last dozen years or so, by a series of strange haps 
and happenings, inherited an accumulated fortune, 
| which had fallen to her in default of other heirs. 

I will explain here that Stanton Franklin's father 
was her half-brother only, and that he derived no 
claims upon the estate which, after long years of 
litigation, had been finally awarded to her. He de- 
rived no legal claims from his father, but he had de- 
rived from some ancestor a restless, unsatisfied, 

| grasping spirit, and, if he had in him one passion 
stronger than another, it was a sense of anger and 
injustice at the laws of inheritance, which had cut 
him off from a fortune to which it appeared to him 

| he stood so very near. 

Before he had seen his Cousin Susie, he cordially 


| life be calculated to draw out all her energies, enlarge 

her faculties, improve and cultivate her higher 

; tastes? To these questions she was obliged to re- 

turn a reluctant No. And to her cousin’s urgent en- 

, treaty to her that she would try to love him, that 
she would consent to marry him, she was forced to 
return the same answer, 

Aunt Rachel had too much good sense to urge the 
matter, but she was very much disappointed, never- 
theless. She had taken a sentimental, proxy interest 
in hernephew’s courtship. She could not understand 
Susie’s insensibility. 

Neither could Stanton Franklin, His anger and 
indignation at Susie’s perversity almost swallowed 
up his actual genuine admiration for her. Because, 
of course, he admired her, Nine men out of ten 
would have admired her pretty face; her golden hair, 
her proud, bright eyes; but he was not in the least 
prepared to appreciate the strength, truth, and force 
of her character. Those very virtues were a con- 
stant cause of complaint in his mind. Debating the 
matter in his own mind, he decided that Susie wanted 
toning down—polish ; that it was a great pity she 
had never come more into contact with the world. 

When Miss Rachel finally decided that she had had 
enough of Brighton, he employed the last evening 
of that month's intercourse with Susie to induce her 
to revoke her decision; and as a tribute to his elo- 
quence—and very eloquent he knew how to be— 
Susie fivally consented to keep the subject still un- 

| der consideration—to bear him in mind; at all 
| events, not to engage herself to anyone else without 
first acquainting him. He went away a day or two 
before his aunt and cousin, very sanguine of his ul- 
timate success. 

Miss Rachel and Susie returned to their pleasant 
home, a large, substantial house, where Mixs Rachel 
had set up her Lares.and Penates immediately after 
her accession to fortune, some fifteen years ago, and 
where Susie’s girlhood and childhood had been 
passed. It was arranged that Stanton was to come 
| for a day and a night, at least once a week. Miss 
| Rachel insisted, herself, upon this arrangement. She 





| disliked her for the chance, as he called it, which | was so glad to think that she was to be so near to 
| had filled her lap with the good things of this life | her dear nephew this winter. Hitherto he had been 
and had left him needy and destitute, living by his | a thorough rover. Now he professed to have settled 


wits—an unprofitable livelihood, inasmuch as there 

is no law more universal in its application than that 

which prescribes that as is the sowing so shall the 
| reaping be. 


he had seen her, but then at the same time he had 

| made up his mind that perhaps his cousin might best 

| afford him the opportunity to revenge himself on 

| Fortune. He determined to try to marry the heiress, 
eveu before he made up his mind that he was in love 
with the woman. 

He had surrendered himself to the love-making 
for the last three weeks, and he had made great pro- 

| gress. Susie was new to life, and entirely new to 
this charming experience. Her Cousin Stanton had 
had it in his power, and had embraced every oppor- 
tunity to make Susie’s life pleasant to her. 

Let me state his case fairly, however, to begin 
with. He was a sincere lover, as far as that went, 
The falsehood of which he had been guilty consisted 
in this, that he persistently put forth opinicns and 
ideas as his which were utterly foreign to his na- 

| ture ; that he professed tastes and habits which were 

' not his at all—in a word, that he represented him- 
self to Susie Franklin to be a very different man in- 
deed to the man he really was. 

Of course he deceived Miss Rachel. How was 
that sweet, mild, unsophisticated old lady to conjec- 
ture that he was a wolf in sheep’s clothing? She 

| became very much attached to her handsome nephew 
| herself; she liked to lean on his strong arm—to hear 
| him sing at twilight in their dusky little parlour, to 
have him listen to her whilst she quoted to him of 
his own father, her brother, and of genealogies still 
farther back. She fostered the love-affair between 
him and Susie, encouraging the girl in every way to 
think him perfection. If Susie had not been, in her 
own way, a very strong-minded young woman in- 
deed, she would have succumbed long before she did 
| to the united forces of her aunt’s persuasions and her 
cousin's fascinations. 

But Susie Franklin had an amazing amount of 
| common sense for one of her years. She understood 
| perfectly her own needs and necessities; which is 
more than can be said of the generality of people 
more than twice her age. 

A great and good author has laid down as the 
three corner-stone rules in life: “ Know thyself; be 
happy in thyself ; mend thyself.” 

And, accordingly, inasmuch as she tried to know 
herself, and in so far as she had benefitted by this 
knowledge, she had decided that a life spent in the 

| companionship of her Cousin Franklin would not be 
precisely the life best calculated to make her happy. 
Moreover, she would often ask herself, would that 


He had cordially disliked his cousin even before | 


| down to a regular business in London. 

| Susie lost'no time in settling down for her part 

' into the regular business of her life. She must map 

| out her daily life in accordance with her own ideas 

of system and order. She had visits to pay, parties 
to dress for and attend; her life was very well filled 
up. 

And to complete the perfect circle of, duties and 
pleasures, she fell in love. About that time she 
and John Mayhew were first thrown together. They 
had the same tastes and pursuits, to begin with, and, 

; to end with, John made up the complement of pre- 
| cisely the qualities that Susie lacked. He was con- 
fident and ardent, where she was, perhaps, a trifle 
| too cool and wary. They counterbalanced each other 
| exactly. 
| Then it was that Susie regretted her semi-entan- 
glement with her cousin. She acted throughout with 
| perfect frankness. She sent for her cousin, even be- 
‘fore she explained to her aunt how matters stood 
between herself and John, and she told him that she 
| had finally made up her mind that she could never 
love him. She told him frankly, that if she ever 
married anyone, it would be John Mayhew. He re- 
; ceived her explanation in ominous silence, with a 
| darkened brow. 

He went to Miss Rachel and enlisted all her sym 

| pathies in his favour. He haunted the house from 
| that time forth, seriously interfering with Susie’s 
| comfort, greatly exasperating John “Mayhew. He 
considered himself a most highly aggrieved indivi- 
dual. To tell the truth, he was greatly in debt. He 
had raised a large sum recently, solely on the state- 
ment he had seen fit to make that he was on the eve 
of a marriage with his cousin, the heiress to the 
Franklin estate. Now that that marriage had 
| vanished in thin air, the ground had been cut away 
under his feet. His creditors, always on the alert, 
would soon find out that Miss Franklin was to marry 
another man . 

He sowed the seeds of dissension in the Franklin 
household, to begin with, by denouncing Mayhew in 
round terms to his aunt. Susie was forced to listen 
to the retail of first one slander and then another 
upon her lover. She repelled them all with calm in- 
dignation But upon Miss Rachel her nephew’s in- 
sinuations and accusations made a deep and lasting 
impression. She accepted his opinion implicitly. 
She undertook to expostulate warmly and frequently 
with Susie, in order to induce her to break her en- 
gagement with John Mayhew. 

But Susie never once swerved from her allegiance. 
She resented impatiently, but utterly, all the accusa- 
tions brought against John. 

It is no exaggeration to state that Susie was fairly 
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persecuted by her cousin during that winter. This | 
was all the harder for her to bear, because she had 
from the first eut herself off from any sympathy from 
John, and because, also, gradually John began to feel 
the effects of the irritation existing against him in 
the family, and; utterly ignorant of the cause, often 
blamed Susie to himself of coldness, indifference | 
or caprice, when Susie was doing her very best to | 
steer between the fear of farther exasperating her 
aunt and the fear of offending him. 

Finally, with the approach of spring, Susie fell ill. 
Words would fail me to portray the devotion with 
which her aunt nursed her night and day—prayed 
for her, wept over her. And as Susie slowly re- 
covered, her aunt was astonished at herself to realise | 
the intensity of the feelings which animated her with | 
regard to John Mayhew. Her niece’s happiness ap- 
peared to her to hang on as slender a thread as:her | 
life. 

She sent for John Mayhew on the impulse of the | 
moment, with the intention of facing him with what | 
she had been told against him. I am bound to con- 
fess, however, that she made a sad bungle of it. She 
was possessed with the one overwhelming apprehen- 
sion that John and her nephew would be brought 
together. She carefully avoided all mention of her 
nephew's name; but she succeeded in conveying the 
impression to his'mind that she acted in concert with 
Susie, and that in expressing her own views slie was 
pressing Susie’s too. 

John Mayhew had Irish blood in his veins. He 
was an ardent, impetuous fellow, hot-lieaded and 
rash. He fired up instantly at the very serious as- 
persions upon his character which Miss Rachel 
biundered forth. HMetookit into his stupid, impulsive 
hcad that Susie had directed her aunt’s course. He 
accounted in this wise for various misunderstandings 
that had occurred of late between himself and Susie. 
Susie had chosen this way to break the engagement 
between them. They say that there is a very short 
road to travel between love and hate. Certainly, for 
a while it appeared to John that he had cause to hate 
the girl who had promised to love him so earnestly 
aud tenderly. Deceived by her, slandered, insulted 
it was more than human nature could endure! 

“T am to understand, then, that you speak in Susie’s 
name,” he said, finally—“ drinking, gambling, and 
want jof principle. A pretty character, upon my 
word!” 

“ You have the right to defend yourself,” faltered 
Miss Rachel. “I shall be only too glad if you can 
clear yourself.” 

“Clear myself!” quoth John. “I don’t know that I 
care to do so. You bring against me a parcel of un+* 
founded charges, you and Susie. If you think so badly 
of me as to-have given credit to them, the sooner I 
cease to darken your doors the better.” + 

“Perhaps 80,” Miss Rachel said, secretly highly 
delighted at the succegs of her little plot. 

John Mayhew hesitated, in spite of his rage and in- 
dignation. 

“ My only hope is,” he said, “ that Susie may not 
altogether share in your doubts and suspicions. JT 





“Susie could not possibly see you,” Miss Racliel 
demurred. “She is too ill to have this painful sub- 
ject even broached in her presence.” 

Perhaps if John could have seen her at that very 
moment—wasted by fever, inert, languid—he could 
not have found it in his heart to misjudge her as he 
wus doing. But in his angry excitement, he lost 
sight of the fact that she had unquestionably been 
extremely ill. He decided hastily that this illness 
and his present interview with Miss Rachel were all 
of apiece. I know that he was no ideal lover ; but 
he allowed the green-eyed monster to gain possession 
of him—he abandoned himself to augry jealousy and 
rage. 

He returned to Susie the notes she had written 
him, a ring she had had made expressly for him, one 
or two books—everything, in fact, which he had to 
remind him of her. He also took passage in the 
next vessel that sailed from Southampton, on busi- 
ness connected with the mercantile house in whose 
employ he was. He requested this particular occu- 
pation for the express purpose of making a break in 
his life. His existence in London became insupport- 
able, after that parcel had been madeup and directed 
to Susie. 

Miss Rachel attempted very little explanation of 
the matter to her niece. She mentioned that she 
had had a conversation with Mr. Mayhew on the pain- 
ful subject that had already been discussed between 
the two ladies. She certainly no more did justice to 
John, in retailing his share of the conversation, than 
John had done to himself. The impression left on 
Susie’s mind was that John had not behaved well, 
that he had very willingly accepted his release, that 
he had proved himself, at all events, no very ardent 


| she was accustomed to desiguate him to her nephew. | 





over. 


All this threw her back for several weeks. It | 


| seemed to bo impossible for her to rally and gain 


strength. She lay as though stupified day after day | 
—a change all the more melancholy as contrasted | 
with her former eager energy and courage. 

Miss Rachel was made most genuinely unhappy by | 
her niece’s prostration and wretchedness. As was to | 
be expected, she did not blame herself. People ne- 
ver do who have simply set a machinery in motion 
which has spun them quite beyond their own power | 
of resistance. Miss Rachel deplored the results, but | 
laid the blame all on that misguided young man, as | 


So time passed. Stauton Franklin meanwhile | 
bided his time. He came and went, and brought | 
flowers and fruit to poor Susie. And Susie accepted | 
it all very passively, not caring much what he did, 
or whether he came or stayed away. 

Finally, Miss Rachel, in “a fever of doing some- 
thing,” concocted’a trip to Paris. That would bring 
Susie round, put the old natural colour again into 
her cheeks, brighten her wp in every way. It was 
arranged that Stanton was to go with them. His 
aunt waived all objections on his part, by stating at 
the outset that she proposed to incur all the expenses 
of the trip. She made it a matter of personal favour 
to herself that Stanton should devote himself, for 
ten or twelve’months, to’ his old aunt and invalid 
cousin. 

Stanton had coutrived to get a look at a certain 
document duly drawn up and signed by Miss Rachel, 
in the keeping of her lawyer, and registered accord- 
ing to the usual forms—Miss Rachel’s will, in which 
all her property, except a life estate of four or five 
hundred to himself, had been left to her well- 
beloved niece, Suzette Frauklin. Four or five 
hundred a’year, itideed! Stanton Franklin’s prospects 
were brightening. Suzette Franklin’s hand, with 
her fortune of three or four hundred thousand, would 
be in his keeping, unless he were very much mis- 
taken, before the year was out. 

But Susie. provéd herself very hard to win. 
Stanton did not-even approach the subject fora while. 
It was on a beautiful evening in July, that he opened 
the question once more, when they were strolling 
together around the picturesque environsof the baths 
of Lucea, the sweetest, most romantic spot, almost, 
in Tuscany. 

“Susie,” he said, abruptly, “I feel that I can keep 
silence no longer. You must Know, you must un- 
derstand, what is'thie dearest wish of my heart. You 
must be aware that my feelings for you are’ un- 
changed—that they are the same as when'l first told 
you that I loved you'a year ago: I know’ what you 
have suffered since then—wounded pride, disap- 
pointment. I have controlled myself all this while 
out of respect to what I could see you undergoing. 
I have in all this time lived only for you; you are 
the great object of mylife. Can you ever reward me 
with your love?” 

Susie had listened to him with fixed eyes and qui- 
vering mouth, and turned from him towards the beau- 
tiful sunset skies. 

“No,” sho said, with an effort. “I can’t love you. 
I repeat to you what I have told you more than once 
already.” | 

“Because one man has deceived you,” he be- | 

‘an—— 
r “Hush,” she said, the tears gathering slowly. | 
“That is neither here nor there. You can’t judge 
him. And, besides, I refused you before I ever knew 
John. I shall never marry anyone. I have accepted 





my fate long since. You mean it in kindness, per- |, 


haps, but any renewal of this subject is painful to me. 
If we are to be thrown constantly together, it had 
better be understood that we are to meet simply as 
friends.” 

Stanton flung the end of the cigar he held between 
his fingers far down into the ravine below them, with 
an angry emphasis. There was no misunderstand- 
ing his cousin Susie. She meant precisely what she 
said. There was nothing soft or yielding in her at- | 
titude, as she slowly faced him, rising to her feet. | 
Stanton listened to her with rising choler. 

He smarted under the involuntary superiority she | 
assumed—a superiority that had grown upon her of | 
late, as day by day she had come to understand how | 
trifling he was, how completely he was dead to cer- | 
tain noble impulses which with her were corner- | 
stones of noble character. | 

“ T suppose you are aware,” Stanton said, abruptly, 
detaining her at the foot of the broad stone steps 
that led to their suite of rooms in one of the houses | 
of the village; “I suppose you know that Aunt Ra- | 
chel desires nothing so much as she doves this mar- | 
riage. I conclude that you do not propose to be in- 
fluenced in the least by her wishes or opinions on the | 
subject.” 

“No, I do not propose to be influenced in a matter | 
of this kind by the wishes and opinions of anyone. 
And if I do not, I cannot see why you, for your part, 











should lay such stress upon what Aunt Rachel wishes 
or advises. Are you one of the affectionate nephews 
who court their wealthy maiden aunts for the sake of 
the inevitable legacy? You will make me end by 
suspecting your motives.” 

She ran on with heightened colour and rapid utter- 
ance. Stanton fairly hated her then and there. 

“It is fortunate that these people do not under- 
stand us,” he said, indicating a man and a woman 
who at that instant came in at the door. “I will bid 
you good evening here, and put an end to the dis- 
cussion. I shall not be in again to-night. You may 
account for my absence as you please.” 

He stalked away, and Susie went upstairs to the 
airy, carpetless, comfortless rooms, with their gaily- 
frescoed walls, representing gardens, pastures and 
streams. Susie struck a note or two on the piano, 
which instantly brought forth Miss Rachel's maid, a 
steady, quiet, middle-aged Scotswoman, who had 
lived with her aunt ever since Susie could remem- 
ber. 

“Ts it you back, Miss Susie?” shesaid. “Suppose 
you keep quiet the while, dear, and let auntie get a 
bitof sleep. She’s been ailing all the afternoon, and 
I sent off for the doctor just before you came in.” 

“Ault Rechel ailing? What do you mean, Mar- 
giv'’?” Susie queried, taking the alarm instantly. 
“Aunt Rachel was well enough when I went out.” 

“Pm hoping it’s nothing, child.” 

The doctor, who obeyed the summons without loss 
of tite, confirmed Maryie’s fears. He stated that 
Miss’ Rachel was threatened with an attack of that 
mysterious cholera which was then scourging the 
country around. 

That very night Miss Rachel grew so rapidly 
worse that before morning her life was despaired vi. 
Her faithful Margie and her grief-stricken niece 
never left her for one instant during those slow, long 
hours, when she hovered between life and death. 

Stanton Franklin proved that there was some good 
in him, both by his untiring attention during those 
weary hours, and by his unaffected anxiety and dis- 
tress. His affection for Miss Rachel was genuine, at 
all events. 

Miss Rachel died. She died within twenty-four 
hours from the time when she had first been taken— 
almost unconscious at the last, but on her niece's 
breast, holding that poor girl’s hand in her feeble 
grasp. Stanton, bending over her, caught these flut- 
tering words: 

“ake care of Susie, love her, and make her 
happy.” 

Susie caught her aunt’s meaning also, and with 
difficulty choked back a rising sob. Stanton mal: 
her happy! Susie, with the consciousness growing 
upon lier of the great, overwhelming loneliness tha: 
would master her when her aunt had gone, could 
have cried out with the sharp and bitter agony at 
her heart. Stanton make her happy! Why, she 
looked to poor, faithful Margie rather than to he: 
handsome cousin for sympathy and consolation ! 

I think Stanton realised this. Certain it is that he 
did notattempt to soothe or comfort his cousin, when 
the doctor and Margie gently unclasped her clinging 
arms, and explained to her that it was all over. He 
did not venture to follow her, and mourn with her, 
exchange sympathy with her who mourued for the 
dead for whom he also mourned, so passionately and 
despairingly. 

Sv we leave Susie Franklin to battle with her grief 
alone and unaided, gradually realising that it would 
be possible for her to live on, and to live on with 
something of her old energy and trust aud hopefal- 
ness, too; gradually realising that everything that 
made her life pleasant and beautiful might be strip- 
ped from it, and she still live to prove herself able 
to bear whatever came—we leave her to grope 
through the thick darkness, and at last to come to 
the light. 

Stanton insisted upon an interview with her, as 
soon as the last particulars had been gone through 
with the doctor, undertaker and sexton—for into 
every ghastly detail Susie would enter—however re- 
volting and repulsive, they were the last links that 
united her life with that of her aunt who had been 
so dear to her. In fact, as there was nothing farther 
to detain them in Lucca, and as for various reasons 
it had been decided by common consent that they 
should turn to their home, Stanton had decreed that 
they should go without loss of time. He said that 
he had business which required his personal atten- 
tion that autumn. 

Susie consented to devote an hour or two, as he 
proposed, to business matters, when it was first de- 
cided that they should leave Lucca immediately. 

He proceeded at once to business. In the first 
place, he renewed to her the proposals he had made 


| to her on several previous occasions. ‘Then he re- 


iterated the last words of their aunt; he begged her 
to reconsider her decision, to allow him to try to take 
her aunt’s place in a measure. 
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|THE COUSINS. ] 


“ Remember,” the young man said, “ that with her 
last breath she commended you to me.” 

“Ts this all you have to say?” Susie said. 
lieve I understand myself in the matter. 
can judge in these affairs for tho persons most nearly 


“Ty be- 
No one 


coucerned. My dear aunt had my happiness too 
nearly at heart ever to have insisted upon what 
would make me wretched.” 

Stanton Franklin’s hand trembled as he unfolded 
a sheet of paper and laid it before Susie. 


“I purposely renewed the distasteful subject of a, 


marriage with me, before I showed you this,” he 
said, “ because I know you so well, that I was cer- 
tuin what your answer to me would be, having read 

If you become my wife, you bring me no fortune. 
I am actuated by no mercenary motives in begging 
you to accept me.” 

How well he played his part! Had you been in 
Susie’s place, I doubt not that you would have been 
impressed as Susie was, and would not for an instant 
have doubted the validity of the legal document he 
spread before her, in which the whole of Miss 
Rachel Franklin’s property was conveyed to him, 
instead of to her nicce. There was not even a men- 
tion of Susie’s name. “It is very easy to see what 
she looked forward to,” Stanton said. ‘She expected 
that our interests would be identical, and she, on that 
account, altered her original testament. I cannot 
say how surprised and overwhelmed I was on coming 
across this codicil, drawn up, evidently, just before 
leaving England.” 

“ Are you enough of a lawyer,” the girl asked, “ to 
know whether it is according to the usual legal 
regulations ?” 

It was curious that Stanton did not smile at the 
question, consideriug the circumstances. Certainly, 
le had good cause for knowing that. in its way, the 
document before him could stand a thorough inves- 


tigation. “As far as I can judge, the thing is ac- 





cording to the usual forms,” he said. “ But it can be 
contested. Do you propose to do so?” he asked, 
cautiously. 

“ Never!” Susie said, with decision. “Contest my 
dear aunt’s will! What she has done was done for 
the best, I daresay.” And here poor Susie’s tears 
mastered her, and she hastily left the room. 

Whatever compunctions of conscience Susie may 
have occasioned her cousin, he mastered them brave- 
ly ; it was too late, besides, now, for any compunctions 
whatever. He had chalked out the line of conduct 
he must pursue. 

Susie announced her intention of returning home 
as soon as practicable, aud Margie also announced 
her intention to keep with her young mistress. It 
would be next to fmpossible to describe how indig- 
nant and irate Margie was at the turn affairs had 
taken. She openly accused Stanton Franklin of 
taking advantage of Susie’s ignorance and inex- 
perience. She suggested, what in effect might have 
occurred to any unprejudiced mind, that if the young 
man really regretted the condition of affairs as much 
as he professed to do, it would be a very easy matter 
to destroy the codicil which had made a rich man of 
him, and to reinstate Susie in her original rights. 
But to these or similar suggestions Stauton turned a 
deaf ear. 

‘They started from Lucca together, to be sure, 
but on the road to the point from which they ex- 
pected to sail they parted company. Susie-made it 
an exctise that she wished to lose no time in reach- 
ing England; and Stanton, it seemed, felt called 
upon to spend a week or two in Paris. Gradually he 
had taken his cue from Susie; her stronger nature 
controlled him, against his will, disagreeably and 
offensively he thought, when he allowed himself to 
dwell upon the state of affairs existing between 
them. 

Thus it happened that Susie and Margie embarked, 





alone and unattended, at Havre. It was with a sigh 
of relief that Susie watched the blue line of tho 
French coast receding behind them, melting into tho 
blue ocean. No one on earth could know how ut- 
terly lonely, unfriended and desolate she had felt 
herself to be in the foreign lands she was now 
leaving behind her. At least she was returning io 
“old familiar faces,” even if to none on whom she 
had a real positive claim. 

As she stood on the deck of the ocean steamer, 
the salt air putting fresh life and hope into her, tlie 
brave sea breezes blowing around her, a young man 
passed her, walking rapidly up and down the deck. 
She recognised John Mayhew in an instant, recog- 
nised him even before he had seen her, and had 
stopped short in his walk with an exclamation of 
surprise. Those of us who have gone through the 
fires of life, and know what it is to have had our 
little artificial make-believes, our wounded self-love, 
our pride, our resentment burnt right out of us— 
those of us who have lost a good thing once, and 
have mourned and lamented for it, as one mourns 
for the dead—those who have been in such a case 
can understand how it was that Susie Franklin and 
her lover met there on the same footing on which 
they parted months before, little dreaming then that 
that parting was for so long a time. In his first 
eager exclamation of surprise, in the first warm clasp 
of his hand, Susie knew that he was true to her, 
that he had been true to her all the while. And he 
realised the same of her. He hated himself for the 
evil spirit that had prompted him to doubt her, that 
had allowed him to keep aloof from her and to mis- 
judge her. 

Susie could understand perfectly how it had hap- 
pened, although she vould allow not even a thouglit 
of blame to attach itself to the memory of her dear 
aunt. She could understand, she said, how it had 
all come about. Aunt Rachel had been mistaken, 
that was all; mistaken as to John Mayhew in the 
first place, mistaken besides as to the expediency 
of a marriage between her niece and nephew. 

Susie was so supremely happy, so blissfully con- 
tented, so unutterably satisfied at her reconciliation 
to John, that she did not want to mar the satisfactii n 
of their reunion by one uncharitable word or thought. 
It is all over now, she would say, when John would 
sometimes hint at events in the past which, accord- 
ing to his way of thinking, proved Stanton Franklin 
to have been both selfish and hard. 

One can afford to be generous, when life smiles on 
one, and love favours one with the brightest gift of 
existence. Susie Franklin married John Mayhew, 
and struggled on with him through years of la- 
borious effort. But she married him for love, and 
that love supported them both through a host of 
those cares and worriés that beset a life of poverty. 
He was never a rich man; but they were both too 
happy in each other ever to pine for riches. Neither 
ever regretted vainly the fortune that was to have 
been Susie's. 

For years nothing was heard of Stanton Franklin 
by them, except that he was leading a careless, ex- 
travagant life; that he wavered between London 
and Paris; that he bore by no means a good cha- 
racter, and that he was fast running through his 
princely fortune. 

Then, suddenly, the news came that he was dead. 
At the same time Mrs. Mayhew was notified that he 
had left to her the fortune that he had inherited from 
his aunt, by special bequest, as though to make good 
her claim to it by every nyans in his power. Also, 
a letter, sealed and directed before her cousin’s death, 
was forwarded to her by his executors, in which he 
made his tardy confession. We can guess what that 
confession was. We can also imagine for ourselves 
how fully Susie forgave him; and we well know how 
little she had to forgive him in so far as his dis- 
honesty had affected the happiness of her life. 

As usual, the wrong-doing had reverted straight 
back to its author. He and not our heroine bore the 
bitter punishment, in a miserable life, of the forged 
codicil which had deprived Susie of her inheritance, 
and had brought to him the riches which, like all 
ill-gotten gains, turned to dust and ashes before him. 

M. L. 

EDINBURGH ASYLUM FOR THE INSANE.—Dr. Skae 
has reason to be proud of his management of this 
institution. According to his report, there were in 
the asylum at the close of 1868 as many as 716 
patients, exclusive of four absent on probation. 
During the past year 279 patients were admitted, 
and exactly the same number removed, making 720 
inmates on the 3lst December, 1868, exclusive of 
four absent on probation. (Of the patients removed 
121 had recovered, the recoveries being in the rativ 
of 43°4 to the admissions. This result is the high- 
water mark of recoveries for any one year that the 
records of the asylum can produce, and with few ex- 
ceptions, it is the highest attained iu these islands 
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THE 
BLACK KNIGHT’S CHALLENGE, 


BY THE 
Author of “ Florian,” “ Cordelia’s Fortune,” &c., &c. 
——————_ > — 
CHAPTER XIV. 


WHEN these nobles had gone, Walter bethought 
himself that he had better go and see the Duke of 
Normandy ; for he, more than any other, would be 
likely to cheer his master, and open the truth to his 
understanding. Before taking this step, however, he 
thought he would see the prince, and let him know 
that he was going out, but without exposing his real 
business. When he entered the inner pavilion, he 
uttered an exclamation of wonder at the scene that 
met his gaze. 

There stood the prince, clad in mail from head to 
heel, his velvet surcoat thrown on over his hauberk, 
his sword upon his hip, and his silver casque in his 
hand. 

“In mercy’s name, my lord, what means this ?” 

The prince gazed upon his devoted attendant with 
a faint, sad smile ; and gently shaking his head, he 
said: 

‘Walter, you need not say that I have gone out. 
I must have fresh air, and plenty of it. I must get 
away from the camp, that 1 may reflect by myself. 
It will be better for me.” 

“But thou wilt permit me to accompany thee, my 
lord.” 

“Nay, Walter. I tell thee I must be alone. In 
heaven’s name, cross me not. I am not in a mood 
for much speech. Keep watch upon the pavilion, 
aud wait for me here. Seek me not beyond the 
camp.” 

hus speaking the prince donned his silver casque, 
and strode out from the tent. His esquire dared say 
no more, nor dared he to follow him; and yet his heart 
was torn by doubt and anxiety, for he much feared 
that his lord was in a mood to do serious mischief 
unto himself He went out and saw the knight mount 
his horse—saw him ride away over the plain—saw 
him turn towards the wood, and finally disappear 
beyond the dark line of forest. After this he re- 
turned to the pavilion, and was considering whether 
he should call upon the Norman duke for counsel, 
when the arras was lifted, and a stranger entered— 
x youth, habited in the garb of a peasant, and bear- 
Big upon his face the Arab stamp. 

“Who art thou?” demanded Walter, in no very 
pleasant manner. 


[PRINCE HUGH’S SWORD. ] 


The intruder held forth his hand, and Walter ob- 
served the signet of the prince; and on the instant 
his face grew bright, for here was one whom he might 
safely set upon his master’s track. 

“ Dost thou seek Hugh de Vermandois ?” 

’ “ Yes.” 

“ And must you see him ?” 

; It is necessary that I should speak with him at 
once.’ 

“TI think thou art called Hassan?” 

“So I am called.” 

“Then, good Hassan, I would have thee seek my 
master with all possible despatch.” 

And thereupon Walter told to the Ismaélian the 
circumstances under which the prince had left the 
tent, and also pointed out the way he had taken. 

“TI think the prince is too sensible a man to do in- 
jury to himself; but I fear it is not himself that hath 
thus gone forth. He was in a strange mood, and I 
know that his heart was heavy and sad.” 

The youth put forth his hand, and when Walter 
had taken it, he said: 

“As I thus freely offer to thee my hand, know 
that just as freely do I offer my life to the Lord of 
Vermandois. He is too good a man for this place, 
where I see that even now, ere a single city hath 
been yet taken, a bitter jealousy is growing up among 
those who should set the example of modesty and 
honour. But enough. I mean no disrespect. I will 
away at once and find the prince. I have good news 
for him.” 

“Good news! Then, in heaven’s name, find him, 
and give him the benefit thereof. If thou canst cheer 
him, thou wilt bless him.” 

Without farther words Hassan hurried away, and | 
when he had gone, Walter made preparations to visit 
the quarter of the Duke of Normandy; but before 
setting forth he made inquiry for Roland, the page. 
Where was he? He asked several of the servants 
and men-at-arms without success; but at length he 
met a page attending upon oneof the prince’s knights, 
who gave him reliable information. The story of 
this lad was to the effect that he and Roland were 
playing with their blunt spears in the court, when a 
servant of the old physician, Alberic, came and led 
Roland away. He said that Roland went very re- 
luctantly, and seemed considerably frightened when 
told that Alberic had sent for him. 

Thus informed, Walter set forth for the Norman 
quarter, whither we will go on in advance, and learn 
what he was to discover. 

Alberic of Montrillon was one of the most tho- 
| roughly versed alchemists of his time, and among 











' the branches of that science which had particularly 


engaged his attention toxicology was one of the fore- 
most. He had often asserted that there was not a 
poison in the world with which he was not ac- 
quainted; and he had also declared that no poison 
could be introduced into food or drink in such a man- 
nes that he could not detect it. 

And now the old physician had an opportunity to 
try his skill. With the first beams of the morning 
he was up at his work. The wine which he had 
brought with him from the tent of Hugh de Ver- 
mandois was poured out into asmall glazed crucible, 
and subjected to a gradual heat. Several slips of 
soft paper, impregnated with different solutions, had 
been prepared, and were ready at hand for use. With 
the first vapour that arose from the seething liquor 
came proof of one important secret. 

No sooner had Alberic allowed the vapour to come 
in contact with his nostrils, than he discovered the 
odour of the inspissated juice of the poppy. But he 
knew that this could not be all. That simple nar- 
cotic poison could not have’produced all the effects 
he had witnessed in the case of the prince. But he 
was not long in doubt. Three slips of his prepared 
paper had been subjected to the influence of the va- 
pour without effect ; the fourth slip, however, began 
to change colour immediately ; and in a little while 
the old man threw down the paper, and cried : 

“ Eureka!” 

“What is it ?” asked the companion who had been 
assisting him . 

“It is the doubled-distilled essence of hemlock! 
Now, you see, we can account for every symptom.” 

“ Aye,” exclaimed the other physician. “ And it was 
a witty compound.” 

“ And a common one when the poisoner desires that 
the victim shall possess some little show of vitality 
while the agent is performing its deadly work. Aud 
now let us seek Robert of Normandy.” 

Alberic and his companion found the Norman duke 
far from being well. He had sent for his own leech 
during the night, and a powerful emetic had given 
him relief. Hugh’s physician wasted no words ; but 
in as brief a manner as possible told his story—uof 
his conversation with De St. Valery—of his taking 
away the wine remaining in the flask, and of the re- 
cent experiment. 

“ Death of my life!” cried the stout duke, starting 
to his feet, and smiting his fist upon his bosom, “ the 
villains meant to poison our noble Hugh!” 

“TI do not think they meant to take his life,” said 
Alberic ; “ but only so to paralyze his body that he 
might be overcome in the list.” 

“Which is a thousand times more foul and das- 
tardly!” returned Robert, quivering from head to 
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foot. “And how can we bring this wickedness home 
upon them?”’ , 

“ Let us rest here awhile, and summon the page of 
whom Walter told me. If you will lend me two of 
your men, I will send for him.” 

The men were summoned, and Alberic directed 
them to proceed at once to the quarter of the Ver- 
mandois, and bring back the page Roland. 

The messengers departed, and were not long in 
performing their mission. The boy was pale and 
anxious, and his knees shook so that hecould scarcely 
stand. The duke claimed the privilege of examining 
him, and he resolved to proceed upon the assumption 
that the lad had done the deed. 

“Look ye, boy. Can you tell nie what prevents me 
from taking my stout sharp dagger thus, and cutting 
your head from your shoulders ?” 

The duke drew his dagger as he spoke, and the boy 
shrank back, uttering a cry of terror. 

“Tell me! Why should I not cut out your false 
young heart ?” 

Another cry of terror, and the boy fatty staggered 
from weakness. 

“Oh! thou wicked wretch! And he so Kind a 
master! How had the noble prince ever injured 
thee, that thou shouldst do so foul a deed? I think 
I must cut that young head of thine off, ere thou 
doest farther mischief. It is canes: else we 
shall have the whole camp poisoned !” 

“ Perhaps,” suggested the old physician, as the boy 
clasped his hands, and tried to articulate, “tris lad 
did not do it of his own accord. If he were instigated 
by others, I think he should be spared.” 

“Tf he can show to us that he wagnot the author 
of the plot, I may spare him; but if he cannot, then 
his head must come off. And it shall not fall with 
the blow of an axe, but Iwill cut it off with a knife 
as I would cut off the head of a wolf!” 

There was somethingin the look, tone and manner 
of the dark-browed Northman, as he thus«lorribly 
spoke, that filled the boy with a terror almost deadly ; 
and when the duke advanced towardstim with the 
gleaming dagger naked in “his hand, he’sank down 
upon his knees, and his speech found utterance : 

“Oh, spare me! spare me! 
what it would do. They told me it would not kill 
him; that it would not do him any serious harm ; but 
that it would only make him so confident and so 
furious that he would run himself into danger, and 
then they could overcome him in battle.” 

“ And did they tell you to put it into his wine ?” 

“ Yes, my lord.” 

“ Which one gave you the poison ?” 

“Oh, my lord, he said it was not poison.” 

“Never mind that now. Did Guiseard de Grillon 
give it to you?” 

“ Yes, sir.” 

“And why did you obey him ?” 

The boy hesitated, and looked anxiously around. 

The duke, having thus broken the ice, and reflect- 
ing that farther truth might be more readily obtained 
by gentle means, changed his tone. 

“Roland, when I regard thy youth, and think 
what a shame it would be to have thy young life 
made for ever black and horrible from sin and 
iniquity, I am tempted to spare thee upon the condi- 
tion that thou tellest to me the whole truth; and IL 
pledge thee, in advance, that I will shield thee from 
all danger arising therefrom.” 

In this way the lad was induced to make a full 
confession; and when he found that the duke had 
knowledge of his former treason to his master, he 
told the whole story, from the time of his entering 
the service of the prince, after the wreck of Epirus, 
to the present. Guiscard De Grillon was his uncle ; 
aud all the time he had eaten the bread of De Ver- 
mandois he had been secretly in the service of De 
Grillon. Touching this last deed, his confession was 
to the following effect: 

Immediately after the breaking up of the council, 
at which arrangements for the battle had been made, 
De Grillon called Roland aside, and gave into his 


hands a small phial, containing a liquid that he was to | 


mix with the wine which the prince would drink that 
afternoon. He must mix it with wine, if possible ; 
if not, he must put it into something else. But as 
the lad had free access at all hours to the prince’s 
private apartment, there would’ be no trouble. De 
Grillon solemnly swore that it would not produce 
death ; and he promised, in case of success, that he 
would produce Roland's advancement to the office of 
esquire at least a full year sooner than might other- 
wise be. 

When the page had concluded his confession, the 
duke explained to him that he should be forced to 
hold him in close confinement until they had made 
farther investigation. ‘Not that you are imprisoned 


for crime.” said Robert; “but that you may be no | 


more tampered with by bad men.” 
“T care not now where you put me, my lord,” re- 
plied the boy, “so that you keep me from my uncle.” 


I did not know | 


| & That is the very end we aim at Roland ; so make 
your mind easy. And in the meantime thou hadst 
| better pray to the Almighty that He may pardon this 


| crime of thy youth, ere thy heart becometh hard and | 


corrupt.” 

For some time after the page had been led away, 
the Duke of Normandy. sat with his head bowed 
upon both his hands. 

“My soul,” he cried at length, starting up and lift- 
| ing his right hand towards heaven, “ how shall the 
| true soldiers of the Cross ever reap succesg against 
the Infidels, while in their very midst, and bearing 
| upon their breasts the sacred symbol of Christ, such 
black-hearted traiters are suffered to wear the holy 


emblems of kniglitlood ?” 


CHAPTER XV. 


THE first movement of Robert of Normandy, after 
he had seen the pow tte fe placed under proper 
restraint, was to seek the jan quarter, where he 
found Tancred and Bohémond together. Calling 
them to attend him upon ematter of great importance, 
he conducted them to the»pavilion of Godfrey de 

3ouillon, where old Allberic had preceded them. The 

stout chieftain of Bouillon was chafing with impa- 
tience, the physician having informed him tliat he 
was about to be visited by several of the princes on 
a matter of great moment, and having yet withheld 
from him the nature of their business. So when he 
saw these valiant warriors before him, he was ready 
at once to attend to them, and bade them relieve his 
burdened mind as quickly as possible. 

“ Easy, my noble! brother,” said Tancred, towards: 
whom Bouillon hadicast animpatient glance. “Tam 
asignorant of this\ matter as yourself. Oumgeritie’ 
Knight. of Normandy will enlighten us.” 

Whereupon Robert turned to the old physician, 


eoying: 

“Alberic, thow hast the gift of speech, and more- 
over thou knowest of this matter more particularly 
than I do or any other nm.” 

And then Alberit told his story. He told how he 
| had found Prince Hugh after the battle; howhe had 
suspected poison ; how he had brought away the 
flask; and of the test to which he had subjected the 
| wine that was init. While he was speaking, Duke 
| Robert’s physician came in, and he was forced to tell 
his story over again; and when he had concluded, 
the Norman chief made explanation of his own case, 
his medical attendant assistiog him materially. 

The effect upon the Italian knights and upon God- 
frey can be better imagined than described. For a 
time they were so astounded that they could hardly 
speak. It did not seem possible that such things could 
be; and yet there they were proved beyond their 
power to doubt. 

“ As for me,” cried the Duke de Bouillon, “I will 
no more believe that our brother of Vermandois hath 
been guilty of any treason at all.” 

“ He hath not,” answered Robert. “T’ll stake my 
| life upon his innocence of all that hath been pro- 

nounced against him.” 

“ Aye,” added Tancred, with fiery zeal, at the 
same time shaking hands with the Norman, “ and I 
am with thee to the end. Hugh hath never had it 
in his heart to do aught of evil against the Christian 
cause, and I will pledge my life with yours, my bro- 

| ther.” 

Bohémond spoke more carefully, and shook his 

head admonitorily. 

“JT think the Prince of Vermandois hath been 

| much abused and traduced, and I am willing to be- 
lieve that he hath not intended so much of ill as hath 
been represented ; and, moreoyer, this wickedness 
which we have discovered showeth to us that he 
hath most bitter enemies, and we can judge full well 
that their accusations should be taken with much 
allowance. Still, my brothers, there have been grave 
things proved against him, and I pray heaven that 
| he may show them ina proper light, but we must not 
let our suddenly aroused sympathies lead us into 
error. Because those who accused him have shown 
| themselves to be false and wicked, we must not ne- 
| cessarily admit that Hugh stands wholly vindicated. 
| Let us see Raymond of ‘'houlouse. He should know 
of this.” 

Godfrey admitted the justice of Bohémond’s speech, 
but not so Robert and 'Tancred, They could see no 
reason for farther suspicion of Hugh’s loyalty to their 
cause; and the fact that his three accusers had 
sought so abominably to break him down bodily in 
the list, was proof enough to them that the same 
three had sought full as wickedly to injure his repu- 
tation. 

In answer to this, Bohémond bade them remember 
| that only one of the three accusers had had any hand 
in the poison. ’ 
| . But Tancred and Robert would not admit the sup- 

position. They believed that all three of the men 
| had been engaged in the diabolical plot. 





| 





“Let it be when 
Onty allow me to say this: If it shall be proved 





The dispute was waxing warm, and threatened to 
lead to harder feelings and harsher speech, when the 
old Count of Thoulouse entered the tent. He had 
heard that several of the chiefs were assembled 
there, and he had a curiosity to know what the busi- 
ness was. So, when he had seated himself, Alberic 
told to him the story, Those who had expected to see 
Raymond start with horror at the revelation were 
sorely disappointed. On the contrary, he took it ra- 
ther coolly ; and seemed, by his manner, to feel more 
of chagrin that his favourite captain should have 
allowed himself to be exposed, than of sorrow for 
what the said captain had done. 

“Why man!” cried Robert, starting to his feet and 
facing the eount, “ dost thou not hold this to be a 
most diabolical piece of work, and one which should 
consign its instigator to everlasting infamy ?” 

“Truly, good Robert,” answered Raymond, with 
irritating coolness, “if De Grillon hath done this 
thing, he hath been guilty of a grave offence ; but you 
seem to forget that the knight hath a tongue, and 
that he may successfully defend himself against the 
charge. At present you have the simple story of a 
mere boy—a boy who hath shown himself-to be a 


‘traitor—against the knightly honour of a bold and 


valiant soldier.” 
“Bold and valiant!” retorted the Norman, with in- 
tense disdain. “’Sdeath! I hold him beneath the 


level of contempt!” 

Godfrey began to tremble, lest there should be 
troublein his pavilion ; but Raymond of Thoulouse, 
usually so stern and defying, took no offence at 
Robert’s hot speech ; but replied, with much seeming 
frankness : 





Guiscard de Grillon’s case here. 
is present to defend himself. 


“We will not 


that he hath done this thing with evil intent, I will 
not seek to shield him. And now let me advise you: 
Alfow not the doings of anotherto lead you into ex- 
cusing Hugh de Vermmmdbis; foriam fully persuaded 
that he is a traitor.” 

What might have been the final result of the dis- 
cussion we cannot determine. Tancred and Robert, 
their eyes flashing, and their frames quivering with 
excitement, had both started forward to make answer 
to the old count, when Walter de St. Valery entered 
the pavilion. 

“My noble lords,” spoke the gentle esquire, in a 
hurried, fearful manner, “the prince, my beloved 
master, hath left the camp, and 1 know not whither 
he hath gone; but I fear that he may come to harm 
if he be not.pursued and overtaken.” 

“Gone!” cried Alberic, in alarm. 
was not fit to go.” 

“So I told him,” said the esquire; “ but he would 
not listen to me.” 

“Why did you not bear him company ?” demanded 
the physician, trembling more and more, “ You 
should have known that he was not fit to venture 
forth alone.” 

“Be generous with Walter, good Alberic,” inter- 
posed Robert, who observed the esquire’s trouble of 
manner. “Thou knowest well that Hugh of Ver- 
mandois is nota man to be openly opposed by a de- 
pendent.” 

“ But,” cried the doctor, beside himself with anxiety, 
which had been every moment increasing with re- 
flection, “the prince was not in his right mind. Oh. 
my lords, I beseech you, mount and pursue him with 
all possible speed !” 

“ Did he depart on his horse ?” asked Raymond. 

Walter answered that he did. 

The old count shook his head, at the same time 
muttering, half to himself : 

“ Verily the doings of the prince are marvellously 
strange of late. I see not why this alarm. He hath 
been to the mountain before; and we know why he 
went; or, at least, we have good ground for judgment. 
And now if we follow him, who shall say that we 
pursue him not into the jaws of the lion?” 

“Raymond! The jaws of the lion?” 

“ Aye,” replied the count to Tancred, who had thus 
interrupted him. “I beliéye Kilidge Arslan is called 
a lion.” 

“The Sultan of Roum!” uttered Robert of Nor- 
mandy, aghast. 

“Our mortal enemy!” added Tancred. 

“So I have said,” calmly answered Raymond. 

“But my master went not in the direction of the 
Turkish fasiuesses,” pleaded Walter, in pain. 

“Who shall tell where in these mountains the 
Turks have not aguard?” retorted he of Thoulouse. 

“Out upon thee for a false knight, if thou dost thus 
fling cruel suspicion on a brother without just cause!” 
exclaimed the Prince of Otranto. 

“ And I say the same!” chimed in the Duke of Nor- 
mandy. “And now let us away in pnrsuit of our 
noble Hugh. Oh! heaven grant that no evil hath 
befallen him !” 

“Upon my life!” 


“ My soul! he 


said Tancred, as he and the Duke 
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of Normandy walked away together, “1 cannot un- 
derstand why Raymond of Thoulouse should be 
Hugh’s enemy. His manner is passing strange.” 

“A thing came to my ears yesterday, after the 
battle,” replied Robert,“ which gave me light. It 
hath been impressed upon Raymond’s mind that 
Hugh was not altogether blameless in the matter of 
the loss of his daughter. He hath information that 
the prince and Gertrude had quarrelled, and that at 
the time of the wreck they were at open enmity, and 
he fears that Hugh did not afford her that protection 
which he might have given her had he pleased.” 

“’Sdeath! And do you credit that, Robert ?” 

“No! By my good right arm, no! The old count 
hath been imposed upon ; and it shall be our purpose, 
if possible, to bring to light the whole wicked plot. 
Upon ny life it puzzlesme. Oh! if some kind power 
would send the lady Gertrude to our assistance, how 
quickly all the dark places would be illumined.” 

“Ah!” responded Tancred, solemnly, “1 fear me 
that may never be. saw the lady at Rome; and 
the man who says that Hugh de Vermandois could, 
knowingly or willingly, allow harm to come to such, 
while it was in his power to prevent it, speaks falsely 
and the truth is not in him !” 

And Robert and Tancred were not the only ones 
who wondered exceedingly at the conduct of Ray- 
mond of Thoulouse. It had been known that once 
Raymond loved the gallant prince right warmly, and 
that he had been very proud and happy when the 
prince had won his daughter's love and the promise 
of her hand. 

But let us go back for one moment to Godfrey’s 
tent, where the duke and Raymond had been left 
alone together, and we are just in time to hear from 
the man’s own lips the source of all the trouble. 
Godfrey has just asked the very question which had 
exercised the mind of Tanered, and the old count 
makes answer : 

“My noble Godfrey, since so much hath been said 
here in your presence, I am forced to tell you that 
which I had almost resolved should never escape my 
lips until the time should come when I could tell it 
to the prince myself. You are of course aware that 
my daughter was Hugh’s affianced bride ?” 

“Yes, Raymond. So it hath been told me.” 

“ And it hath been told thee truly. They were 
affianced, and it had been arranged that they should 
be married in Jerusalem. Believing that Huh loved 
the maiden truly, and knowing that his opportunity 
of conducting her readily to Constantinople was 
better than mine, 1 intrusted her to his eare. But, 
good Godfrey, I have reason to believe that the prince 
had become tired of poor Gertrude. He liked not the 
thought of wedding her: Should his brother Philip 
die without issue he will be king, and he had grown 
to dislike the thought of raising a woman who had 
worn armour, and bestrode a horse, to the throne of 
France. 
himself of herif he ever had the opportunity ; and 
at Epirus the opportunity came. He placed her in 
an out-of-the-way hut during the night—left her 
entirely alone—and then set a Tyrian freebvoter to 
fall upon ber and carry her away. Now do you 
wonder that I like him not?” 

“ T wonder much, however, that you can give full 
credit to that story,” said the duke. 

Raymond looked up in surprise ; but ere he could 
make reply, other knights entered the pavilion, and 
the subject was dropped. 

It was near the middle of the forenoon that ten 
knights, fully armed and equipped, set forth from 
the Christian camp in search of Hugh de Vermandois, 
Walter de St. Valery bearing them com;any. The 
esquire led the way to the opening in the wood which 
he had seen his master enter, and at a short distance 
they came to a small stream, upon the sandy shore 
of which they found the prints of a horse's feet. 
Walter dismounted and examined them, and declared 
them to be the prints of Dominic’s feet.. He knew 
the hinder shoes. The armourer had made them, of a 
peculiar pattern, only a few weeks before, and he 
was confident there were no others like them. 

“It is safe enough to follow the direction they 
indicate,” said Tancred, who had taken charge of the 
expedition. “I doubt if any other Christian’s horse 
hath been this way to-day.” 

Of the two passes here opening, they took the one 
thus indicated, and for half au hour they rode on, not 
very swiftly, for they were careful to examine the 
woods upon either hand as they went; and at tlie 
end of that time they came to a point where the path 
branched again, one branch seeming to lead away 
through the forest to the left, on level ground, while 
the other appeared to lead directly on up the moun- 
tain. Here Walter dismounted again, and very 
quickly discovered the prints of Dominic's feet in 
the latter path. 

“Once more on,” cried the valiant Tancred, dart- 
ing forward up the steep ascent. “I don’t think 
we'll find many more byeways.” 


| bed ? 
| hours before, had borne a noble front, and had 


Feeling thus, he resolved that he wouldrid | 





“IT care not what we find, so that we discover our 
noble Hugh!” suggested Robert of Normandy. 

“ So that we find him safe,” added he of Otranto. 

“’Sdeath! man, don’t turn your speech into such 
dubious ways. You freeze me!” 

Taucred could make no reply to this, for he had 
reached a narrow rocky defile, where he was forced 
to guide his horse with great care. Up through 
this darksome pass they came to a broader path 
where nature had terraced the solid rock before 
them, so that they ascended without trouble. Up 
this, and they came upon a broad table of rock, 
which the horses had no sooner reached than they* 
began to sniff and to neigh, as though they scented 
danger. It was truly a wild and romantic scene, 
Before them lay the broad level of rock, beyond 
which the mountain still arose, lifting its dark and 
gloomy summit, rough and rugged, against the sky 





at afar, far distance. To the left the table seemed 
to drop off into a chasm, the tops of the dingy firs 
and cedars forming a scraggy line just above the | 
ledge; while to the right, reaching away to a dizzy 
height, arose a perpendicular cliff of solid rock. It | 
was as though this had been a court of some Cyclo- ! 
pean castle, and the cliff had been a vast wall, raised 
by square and plummet, to defend that side. 

“ My lords,” said Walter de St. Valery, when they 
had viewed the whole scene, “I should judge-that 
this was the place where the prince met——” 

A sudden cry from Robert of Normandy, who oc- 
cupied a position at the extreme right, stopped his 
speech. 

“See, see! 
lips, in wild, spasmodic accent. 


’ broke from the Norman chieftain’s 
“ What is that?” 


Tancred aud Walter advanced a few paces, and 
stood appalled. 
“Oh, my soul! What is this my eyes behold!” 


CHAPTER XVI. 


Wuat was it that lay upon the hard rock, close in 
under the face of the precipitous cliff—there in the 
dusky shadow, thrown into a strange and grotesque 
shape—that lay where patches of the sombre sha- 
dow were made still mere sombre by mottled, 
ghastly dabs and pools? What was it, so still and 
so quiet, in that silent place, and upon that hard 
Oh! so like a thing that, only a few short 


breathed the fresh air of heaven with every promise 
of buoyant, vigorous life! So like the gallant chief 


,whom the thousands that loved him had followed to 


battle as they would have followed him to the sports 


of a holiday! 

Oh! no, no, no. There could be no hope. So 
still! so strangely conditioned! And those dabs 
and pools! The rich velvet of the surcoat torn and 
soiled; the fine mail of the hauberk rent and be- 
daubed, the bright network of rings here and there 
dimmed by the ghastly flow that had reached the 
rock; the silver helm 

How those stern warriors, used to scenes of blood 
from their very childhood, started back appalled 
when they saw that silver helm, and read the story 
that came from the voiceless lips that lay pale and 
cold within the bruised and shattered bars! 

Hark! The neighing of a horse. And, presently, 
from the path of the opposite side of the table, came 
a richly caparisoned steed, with long, swift strides, 
stopping first over the prostrate form, bending his 
head and sniffing, as though for the breath of the 
lips that were never to speak to him more. 

* Poor Dominic !” 

The horse raised his head and recognisé¢d Walter, 
and in a moment mor® the faithful beast had moved 
slowly up and pressed his muzzle upon the esquire’s 
shoulder. 

By and by Walter Tancred turned the body of the 
knight upon its back, and unloosed the helm and 
drew it off. Until this moment there had been a 
hope that death might not have claimed the prince 
for his own; but their hope vanished when the 
casque had been removed. ‘The skull was broken 
almost to a pummice, and so terrific had been the 
blow, that even the bone of the forehead was crushed 
to the very eyes. 

Everything was there, save the prince’s sword. 
Where was that? Had Dominic become restive, 
and thrown his master? Had he become frightened 
in the wood, and had Hugh's sword been torn off by 
coming in contact with the stout shubbery? For a 
long time not a word was spoken ; but at length Tan- 
cred asked: 

“How did it happen?” and frém that moment 
there were questions and answers enough. 

After a little consideration, Tancred and Robert of 
Normandy, leaving Walter to watch the body, went 
around to where the upper sweep of the cliff lost itself 
in the wood, and here they found a path leading up- 
ward. It was very steep, but the jagged projections 





were so plentiful and so near together, that they 


afforded a very convenient staircase, and the ad- 
venturers made their way to the top without diffi- 
culty, ever and anon, on the passage discovering 
marks of arecent ascent. In one place Tancred found 
a twig freshly broken, and a bunch of green leaves 
not yet begun to wilt, which had been stripped off 
as though the bough had slipped through the hand 
that clutched it, leaving its foliage behind. Robert 
was the first to reach the summit, and an exclama- 
tion of astonishment broke from his lips as his eyes 
rested upon Prince Hugh's sword. Leand Taucred 
both knew it, as did every knight who had been iu- 
timate with him; for it was a weapon which had 
zome down from the first Capet, and which was said 
to have graced the hip of Charlemagne. 

“My soul! Look!” 

So spoke Tancred, as he turned back, with swini- 
ming brain, after having looked down from the brow 
of the precipice. 

Robert looked over, and grew suddenly sick at 
heart as his eyes caught the scene far, far below 
him, and the thought of pitching over and fallin; 
that frightful distance presented itself. 

For a short time the two chiefs stood there up 1 
that elevated perch, and looked each into the other's 
face. 

He of Otranto was the first to speak, though uv! 
the first t» offer an opinion: 

“Robert, what think you of this?” 

And the Duke of Normandy, speaking slowly and 
solemnly, gave utterance to an opinion which was 
afterwards entertained by most of those who hai 
been friends to the unfortunate man: 

“Upon a system already heavily stricken the cup 
of the poisoner made sad effect. First to fall upon 
our prince was the blow which he received on the 
head, probably in this very place. If Walter be cor- 
rect, the Turk who launched the stone that struck 
Hugh to the earth, stood where we now stand! That 
blow, followed by a week’s prostration, left him 
hardly in a condition to receive calmly the frightful 
charges which were brought against him. Those 
charges, together with the wickedness that insti- 
gated them, and the fact of brave men’s believing 
them possibly true, were not calculated to cheer his 
already drooping spirits. Then came the poison, 
and the battle. When he awoke this morning he 
was not himself. His reason had become shattered, 
and he dwelt upon his situation with shame and 
horror. 

“When he knew that he had sank down before 
Guiscard de Grillon in the list, and that the judg- 
ment of heaven, which he had invoked, had seemed 
to turn against him, he felt that he was ruined and 
disgraced ; and he left his tent resolved that he would 
no longer live. Life to him had no more charms, 
for he looked through falsehood and deceit. Oh! 
when he stood here, on this dizzy pinnacle—when 
he took off this trenchant blade and laid it reverently 
aside, never to be worn again, and wielded by the 
arm than which a better never grasped a hilt—then, 
then, could he but have known what we know now, 
how different it might have been! If he could have 
known that his page had confessed the wickedness 
of his chief accuser ! 

“ But, alas! he knew it not. He only knew that he 
had failed, and his noble nature rebelled at the 
thought of begging explanation ; for of all the things 
an honourable knight can be called npon to do, the 
most dread-inspiring and soul-harrowing is to ex- 
plain a defeat in a passage at arms which he himself 
hath invited. Hugh must have had his plan per- 
fected in his mind when he set forth; and he prob- 
ably came directly to this place, left his horse to 
wander at his will, and then, having ascended this 
height, prepared for the death he courted. Methinks 
I can hear his simple prayer—I can see him take off 
that precious sword, fully assured that his-friends 
would find it—I see him lay it down, and—and— 
Oh! if I could think he said in his heart, ‘Robert of 
Normandy, thou wert my friend—heaven bless thee!’ 
—if I could think that he said so z 

“ And if he did,” cried the Prince of Otranto—“ if 
he thought of his friends, be sure he forgot not Tan- 
cred!” 

“Aye,” replied the Norman, warmly, “none could 
have had a deeper place in his heart than thyself, 
brave Tancred—no, not one! Weill think that he 
remembered us, and then—then—came the end, And 
heaven knows the Christian army hath this day lost 
the best knight of all that bore its standard. It is 
not a strain upon truth to say that Hugh of Verman- 
dois was the best knight in Christendom.” 

“T agree with thee, Robert. Thou speakest truly. 
And neither of us will ever again touch the hand of 
a truer friend!” 

This they spoke, and then turned and made their 
way down the rugged declivity, and were soon with 
theirsfriends below. 

Walter, assisted by two of the knights, unable to 
bear the sight of the terribly mangled head, had re- 
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shaped the bruised and battered casque, and, with 
tremulous hands and many sighs, lifting the gory 
front as though it might still feel pain from an un- 
kind touch, the silver helm was drawn on to its 
proper place, and the visor shut close aud huoked 
down. 
Dominic's back, and having laid the old sword of 
Charlemagne reverently across the suddle-bow, they 
started back down the mountain. 

The mourning party, with Tancred riding at the 
lead, had reached the foot of the mountain, and the 
jucstion arose, whether they should take the shorter 
way directly towards the camp, or move towards the 
Nain. 
7 ague, but would have a full league more of forest 
to penetrate; while in the latter they would, while 
travelling farther, enjoy aclear and open way, 

“Strike for the plain,” said Tancred. “ We had 
better travel a score of leagues beyond the shorter 
way, than drag this sacred charge through the hard 
forest.” F 

So they took the path that led them for a while 


away from the camp, but which brought them very 


quickly to the open country, and at a short distance 
from the wood they took the highway over which 
travellers came from Constantinople. They were 
just entering the broad well-beaten track, when an 
vbject met their gaze that caused them to stop, as 
though a peremptory order had been given to that 
effect. 
(To be continued.) 


MILTON MOORE. 


I REMEMBER how she looked as well as if it were 
yesterday. Yesterday ! and twenty years have 
thrown their shadows over my life-path since then— 
twenty long, sad years, but they have failed to blot 
out Marion Wendin. Sit down, old boy, and I'l tell 
you all about it. You’ve had a happier life than 
inine in all these years in which we've been drifting 
about on separate seas ; for you have wife and child 
to call you dear. Still, my bachelor experiences 
may be interesting to you for the sake of the old 
times down in the little red school-house where we 
played innumerable boyish pranks upon our grave 
teacher. Do you remember where we parted ?—you 
for your clerkship in the great bustling city, and I 
for the college walls. You can see it from here— 
the old chestnut tree where we stood and talked of 
all our plans for the great future. You were to 
be a merchant, grow rich, marry your partner’s 
daughter, and live in grandeur; and | was to study, 
and write, and grow famous, and wed myself to lite- 
rature alone. You have realised all, and it has 
brought you happiness, and I have realised all, too. 
But would my boyish hopes had been thwarted! 

From the time we shook hands and parted under 
that old chestnut tree, until my thirtieth year, I wrote 
and studied incessantly. I had but one hope,one 
aim, to make the world bless the day that gave birth 
to Milton Moore. 
supreme contempt I looked down upon those whose 


only aim in life seemed to be to make a comfortable | 
living, and select a pleasant companion to share it | 


with them. Ah me! what are all my honours and 
riches to me now, since they must needs be unshared! 

One short hour on my thirtieth birthday changed 
my views totally and for ever. I had agreed for 
that day, at the earnest solicitation of my aunt and cou- 
sius, to lay aside work, and devote the day entirely 
tuthem. ‘They had agreed to invite no company, 


and su I felt entirely at ease, for 1 had a dread of | 


sucicty, especially feminine ; so much light chit-chat, 
so many nameless nothings to be said. “If only my 
aunt and cousins were not women,” I said, as | tied 
my cravat, “how much more I should enjoy the day!” 

“With these complimentary feelings towards the 
female sex, I wended my way acruss the fields to my 
aunt’s, and entering the orchard, was strolling lei- 
surely tewards the house, when, face to face, i en- 
countered Marion Wendin. 1 toid you 1 remembered 
] ision of heras well a3 when it first beamed 

von me. Fair, slight, with a wealth of brown hair 
put smo thly away from a square, full forehead, eyes 
hike hair, in colour—but who could describe them ? 
Lurge, lustrous, flashing out faith, hope, love, seem- 
ng to tell of everything good and noble, filling the 
depths of a heart whose wealth few could fathom. 
All this spoke cut in her eyes and lighted up her 
face. 
‘Lhe colour mounted to her check as we thus met 
so abruptly, and she let fall the folds of her brown 
dress, filled with autumn leaves «nd flowers, she had 
vathered up 80 picturesquely in one hand, while the 
other held a small volume, in which her damty thumb 
wus inserted to mark the place. A single sprig of 
alyssum in her hair was her ouly ornament. 

“Ah, Ned! I wish I could really paint her to you as 
she stood there, but no artist ever transferred tu can- 


Tancred and Robert fixed the corse upon | 


In the former case they would gain almost a | 


Ican remember now with what | 


} 
| 
| 


| 
| upon the ground, I gathered up my senses and begged 
| offering my hat as a substitute for the dress she was 
| smoothing into propriety, in a few moments all 
embarrassment had vanished, and we were talking 
| as if we had known each other all our lives. 

I had often heard my cousins speak of Marion 
Wendin, who was a favourite schoolmate ; but until 
then had not met her. She told me she was visiting 
a friend a few miles off, and so came over the pre- 

| vious evening and took them by surprise. 

“Your cousins told me also,” added she, archly, 
“they would not dare let you kuow of my arrival, or 

| we should not be blessed with your presence to-day ; 
| so, to give you a little longer respite from the burden 
| of my presence, I started into the orchard about the 
| time they expected you ; but it seems you have stum- 
| bled at once into the den of the lioness.” 

“Say, rather, that I have invaded Paradise, and 
startled its Eve,” was my laughing rejoinder. 

I had to bear all manner of jests when we reached 
| the house, from my aunt and cousins, which were a 
great annoyance to me,as I did not care to have 
them repeat all my light remarks concerning women 
to the fair Marion. Woman had become a new 
creation since I had met her—a being to be not only 
loved, but revered, standing peerless among all the 
works of a great Creator. 

Days passed on. We rode, walked, and sailed 
together—cousins Mary and Lucy, Marion and I. As 
I was the only gentleman in the party, my attention 
was divided among the three ; but Marion and | had 
many a little ¢éte-a-téte all our own. I was infatu- 
ated, absorbed, thrilled. In twenty-four hours from 
the time I met Marion Wendin I was in love, deeply, 
hopelessly, the more so because no woman before had 
ever crossed my vision for whom I had a second 
thought. 

At the end of two wecks she was going home, ‘I 
resolved to tell her all, and place my fate in her 
hands. Icould but make one mad plunge. It must 
come to that at last; for there was no means of 
retreat, no drawing back this fiery steed that was 
hurrying me on so desperately. 

We stood at the porch watching the October sun- 
set, as it threw its redness over redder leaves draping 
the lattice-work. Marion’s eyes kept filling with the 
glory of the sunlight, till it seemed to me she was 
melting into it, and becoming a part of the very 
golden mist hanging around us. I laid my hand on 
hers to be sure she was still there in person, and then 
ventured to ask if she would not like to go with me 
to the orchard once more before she left us. She 
acquiesced, and, folding a shawl about her, I drew 
her arm in mine, and silently we walked to our first 
| meeting-place—silently on her part, because the 
poesy of her soul was all awake, and speech would 
have broken the spell ; and I was silent, for the great 
hour of my life had come, when Fate would mete out 
joy or woe as the portion of my cup. Involuntarily, 
we both stopped as we reached the spot where, two 
weeks before, we had encountered each other, and, 
| Summoning all my courage, with all my soul in 

my voice, I said, “Do you know I met my destiny 
here?” 

There was no affected turning away on her part, 
as though she did not understand me; but turning 
to me with a smile half sad, half surprised, she 
quietly said, “Did you? I did not meet mine.” 

“Then, Marion ”—by commen consent all titles 
had been dropped, she, like Mary and Lucy, calling 
me Cousin Milton—“I dare not hope for a union of 
destinies ?” 

“How could you, when we are so very dissimi- 
lar? You a man, in all the pride and glory of being 
that, and I a woman, with a woman’s weakness. I 
um not giving my own view of the sexes now, but 
yours, as it lias been told me by your cousins—as I 
have gathered it from your own lips; and, be as- 
sured, if my destiny is only that of a woman, I hold 
it too sacred to unite it with one who would see in 
me only atoms of dust whirling on aimlessly.” 

She turned to leave me; I held her, crying: 

“Oh, Marion, Marion, you have sadly misunder- 
stood me ; or, ifonce I could have thought so foolishly, 
my blindness has disappeared.” 

She seemed to pity me, for, turning, her lip qui- 
vered an instant, and her tone softened. 

“Cousin Milton, do you remember being at Ches- 
ter once—and do you remember meeting at Mr. Syd- 
ney’s a shy, awkward schoolgirl, whom they called 
Cousin May? Shy, awkward as I was then, I hada 
heart, and you, with your winning and genial ways, 
won it. But I heard you talk so lightly of woman, 
and all I esteemed holiest and best in her, that my 
idol fell. 1 wrestled with my heart, and conquered. 

| Lt is tuo late to renew the old fire, for Lam pledged 
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vass a face lixe hers—'twere an impossibility ; for no | to one who esteems my womanhood co-equal with his 
two moments was the expression the same, and yet | manhood. I would have spared you this pain—my 
| so beautiful was each, you could not tell which was | own bitter experience has taught me sympathy—bu: 
most fascinating. As the leaves aud flowers dropped | I never dreamed you would have loved.” 


I dropped her hand. It was that of another's; | 


perdon for causing such a waste of loveliness, and | had no right to retain it. A moment we stood thus 


| 


beneath the stars, face to face, her eyes looking iuty 
mine with a calm pity, and that moment seeming to 
me an eternity of woe. 

She broke the stillness by rustling her shawl closer 
around her, and in si I ied her to tlie 
house. At the door I turned away with an unspoken 
“ good-night ” upon my lips. I dared not trust my- 
self to speak. 

She arrested the movement. 

“ Forgive me if I have pained you.” 

There was deep feeling in her voice ; but my heart, 
as I took the proffered hand, only went out in the 
ery: . 

“ Marion, Marion !” 

And that wail has gone ddwn through all these 
twenty years. 

I have tried to retrieve the errorof my youth. In 
the light of that blessed womanhood, which was re- 
vealed to me in those weeks of sweet intercourse 
with Marion Wendin, I have lived and written. I 
trust some of the written sentiments have found their 
way to her happy fireside, and impressed her with 
the sincerity of the change. Indeed, I know this is 
so; for, ten years ago, alittle note fluttered to me, on 
which was written: 

“ True to your nobler self, you have the apprecia- 
tion of. “M 

It isa little thing, yet I keep it cherished here 
near my heart. You wouldn't suspect the old bache- 
lor of such foolishness, would you? But it is a com- 
fort to know that my first and brightest ideal of wo- 
mauhood appreciates, if she cannot love, the bachelor, 
Milton Moore. E. L. G. 
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SCIENCE. 

Lime Licgut witn Gas AND ArR.—A brilliant 
and steady light, it is said, has been obtained by thw 
Messrs. Darker from a mixture of common gas and 
atmospheric air. The air and gas are either mixed 
(which is a dangerous arrangement, and has already 
given rise to explosions), or are admitted singly, as 
in some forms of the oxy-hydrogen burner. Instead, 
however, of the intense heat thus obtained being 
employed to raise to a white heat a platina gauze ca), 
as promised two years ago by M. Bourbouze, Messrs. 
Darker cause the flame to impinge upon lime or 
magnesia, either singly or in combination with 
asbestos. 

THe REPORTED FAILURE OF CHILLED SHOT.—A 
suspension of the manufacture of the Palliser chilled 
shot has been ordered in consequence of a report 
made from Shoeburyness of the breaking of several 
of them in the bore of the gun when fired. It ap- 
pears that the stud or bouche at the sides near tho 
bottom of the shot is forced in by the explosive 
power of the powder, which breaks and destroys tle 
missile, and until this defect can be remedied no 
more will be made. Here we find another argument 
against the use of studded projectiles. The fault 
does not lie with the material of the chilled shot, 
but the system of rifling. Perhaps the authoritics 
will perceive now that Captain Scot’s rifled shot is in- 
finitely superior to studded projectiles. 

GREEN Woop.—A new method for drying grecn 
wood in a very short time, consists in boiling it for 
some hours in water and leaving it then to cool, by 
which the soluble substances are removed. It is 
then boiled in an aqueous solution of borax, by 
which the insoluble albumen of the wood is rendered 
soluble, and escapes from the pores. The wood is 
then placed in drying-chambers, heated by steam, 
and allowed to remain three days. Wood thus 
treated is described as being more compact than it 
would be by ten years of ordinary exposure; as not 
shrinking, or warping, and as being secure against 
decay ; on account of its greater density more easily 
polished ; and better fitted for articles of furniture 
and musical instruments. 

ARTIFICIAL Enony.—This substance, now used tu 
a considerable extent in Europe, is said to be prepared 
by taking sixty parts of seaweed charcoal, obtained 
by treating the seaweed for two hours in dilute sul- 
phuric acid, then drying and grinding it, and adding 
to it ten parts of liquid glue, tive parts gutta-percha, 
and two-and-a-half parts of India-rubber, the last 
two dissolved in naphtha; then adding ten parts of 
coal tar, five parts-pulverised sulphur, two parts pul - 
verised alum, and five parts of powdered rosin, and 
heating the mixture to about 300 degrees Fahrenheit. 
We thus obtain, after the mass has become cold, « 
material which in colour, hardness and capability oi 
taking a polish, is equal in every respect to ebony, 
aud much cheaper. 
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FAIRLEIGH; 


OR, THE BANKER'S SECRET. 
a 
CHAPTER XXX. 


LvukgE was obliged to be careful in conducting the 
“new one” through his domiuions, lest it should be- 
come knewn to the others, and thereby arouse dis- 
content and jealousy, for none of the men had ever 
been allowed beyond these doors by the cautious Gib- 
bons, who professed to have his abode a secret. It 
was a wonder to himself that, in view of these facts, 
he should condescend to reveal all to an almost en- 
tire stranger, but it was one of his whims, and he 
gratified it. 

There was one thing that caused Gibbons a great 
deal of anxiety, if such a quality could be attributed 
to him. He cursed and howled about it when awake, 
and dreamed about it when asleep. It was this: 
‘The two men deputed to make away with Clarence 
liad not returned ; some time had passed, and he had 
heard nothing from them. 
nonu-appearance meant, he knew not, and could not 
find out. Enough it was that it contributed to his 
excitement, and retarded his villany. 

A meeting of the outlaws was to take place upon 
the night of which I write, and Gibbons had con- 
cluded that, if they did not make their appearance, 
they must be sent for, although he could ill spare 
men for such an enterprise. 

All were gathered in the cavern, with the excep- 
tion of the two above referred to, and for them their 
companions in crime were waiting. 

Belcher sat in a listless mood, his eyes wandering 
around the table, resting upon Gibbons, theu upon 
the dog, and then upon the young, fair-faced youth, 
concluding with an insave grin, which seemed to be 
directed to everybody in general, and nobody in par- 
ticular. 

‘Truly, it seemed no place for the fair, honest-look- 
ing boy—for he was nothing else in appearance ; 
even the heavy moustache would fail to impress a 
person with the idea that he was more than twenty. 
it was a great contrast, and also a painful one; it would 
not seem possible to look upon him that he could en- 
dure the presence of those so vile and degraded. He 
‘ppeared there as one beautiful violet among a lot of 
thick, overgrown weeds. And yet it did not seem tc 
trouble him, for he gazed around very quietly, and 
seemed perfectly satisfied with his position. Why 
was it? 


All wag still in that strange resort. The swinging 


What their silence and | 








[UNMERCIFUL CONQUERED. ] 


| lamps cast their dull, heavy rays over that wild as- 
| semblage, making it appear more uncouth than ever. 
| The silence was ominous; a falling pin could have 
been heard. Luke raised his head, glanced towards 
| the “ tunnel or boiler,” and listened attentively. He 
heard a slight sound. The men heard it, and also 
directed their attention to that part of the room. In 
a moment the door of the “ boiler” opened, and the 
| two men whom Luke had so anxiously looked for 
descended. They approached the table with a down- 
cast, hang-dog look, and seated themselves in their 
respective places. 

Luke Gibbons gazed upon them fora moment inquir- 
ingly, then his expression changed ; he seemed to read 
their thoughts from their faces, and said, savagely: 

“Why don’t you speak, eh? What have you 
done ?” 

Neither seemed inclined to answer, but each gazed 
at the other furtively, while the eyes of their com- 
panion alternated with peculiar glauces between them 
and the chief. 





of anger. 


| companion to make him speak, but he shook his head ; 
then, clearing his throat, the first man partially arose, 
| and mumbled between his teeth : 

“ There’s no use, captain, ravin’ at what I’m goin’ 
to tell ye.” 

“ Didn’t you do it? Have you come sneaking back 
here !” screamed Luke, bending over the table, and 
scanning their features with a savage look. 

The man waited a moment before he answered 
and then said: 

“No, I didn’t; there, it’s out, and you know it,” he 
| said, defiantly. 

For an instant a variety of expressions curiously 
mingled rested upon Luke Gibbous’ features, making 
them look the incarnation of ferocity ; then he burst 
forth with a volume of stathing, profane invectives 
directed to the delinquents. They bore it meekly for 
some time, until it became too galling even for their 
trained nature to endure, and the man who had pre- 
viously spoken leaped to his feet, and accosted Luke 
with : 

“ Now, captain, I won’t stand this! We did the 
best we could, and ye are too hard.” , 

“Ye won't stand it? Idiots! how are you goin’ to 
| help it?” 

“ Help it?” angrily shouted the person addressed, 
|“ we will help it! You treat ts like dogs, aud it’s 
| nearly played ouf, I reckon.” 

“Ha! It is, is it, yon hound? I'll stop your 
| wind pipe for you,” was the fierce rejoinder. 





“Speak!” thundered Luke, darting at them a Jook | 


The biggest and most fierce of the two touched his 


A fearful oath escaped the man’s lips, and leaping 
from his seat, he rushed towards Luke Gibbons, 
be intercepted, however, by Unmerciful, who seized 
him by the collar with a grip like a vice. 

He whipped out a knife, and was about plunging 
it into the dog, when a slung-shot wielded by Gib- 
bon’s hand, struck him on the left temple, and he 
fell heavily ta the floor. 

Murmurings were heard among the men, and Luke, 
now in one of his worst moods, with his eyes gleam- 
ing wildly, yelled: 

“Tf there’s any more of you that wants your 
skulls cracked, now’s your time!” 

Belcher leaped to his fect, and one by one, his 
companions ranged themselves at his side. 

“ Are you all going mad?” asked the chief, in a 
slightly subdued tone. 

“No, captain ; but we won't see each other abuse. 
We've stood this tyranny long enough. If you're 
goin’ to treat us like men, why, all’s right; but this 
swarin’ and knockin’ business is played out, that’s 
the whole story.” 

Luke trembled all over; his hands opened and 
shut like an immense pair of shears; the museles 
around his mouth twitched forward and backward. 
He seemed undecided, and then, in a hoarse voice, 
asked : 

“Will you keep quiet, and return to your duty, 
eh ?” 

“Conditions! the conditions; will you agree to 
them?” replied the men, in concert. 

Gibbon’s eyes wandered about the room, until they 
rested upon the young man, who had calmly watched 
the progress of affairs without speaking. 

“ You, Gus, come here,” quoth he. 

“Dare to move, and I'll spoil your preity face for 
you!” said one of the rebels. 

What should he do? Luke's eyes were upon him 
—the men waited his decision. It would not do to 
offend the former, and from the latter he was in 
peril. 

“Are you coming?” said Luke. “ 
don’t dare touch you.” 

His resolve was taken; he would go with neither, 
| and he thus stated his decision. 

“Then take your fate with the rest. You re- 
member your oaths, men—you have broken them.” 
He opened the heavy door, then the second one, 
| and stood back in the passage way. 
The men came forward; but hesitated at the 
weights. One movement of Luke’s hand, and they 
| knew he could crush them. 
He saw their fear, and enjoyed it. Then taking 
| from his pocket a pine kuot, he affixed it to the eud 
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of a long stick, lighted it, and, 
pression, hissed & 

“ Now watch !’ 

With apprehension they looked upon him. 

“Ah, it’s glorious! Mutiny is fine!” sneered 
Gibbons, as he lifted an iron cover between the doors. 
“Now watch again.” : 

They dared not move aninch. He held the posi- 
tion; they gazed at him with fear and awe, and some 
began to show signs of retraction. 

Luke’s eyes gleamed; his revenge was most 
gratified—he — the torch nearer the hole. 

“ Idiots ! !” he shrieked, with diabolical triumph. 
“Tdiots! you forgot the magazife! One spark, one 
touch, and I blow you into atoms. Ha! ha! ha! 
You'll have a nice time! Good-bye mutineers! 
He! he! he!” and he bent forward. 

The words thrilled the men; they trembled, they 
turned pale, they shuddered, and with one accord 
they cried: 

“We will return to our duty.” 

“Oh, you will? but if you do, I shall lose the 
pleasure of blowing you sky high—he! he! he!” 

The men glanced with terror upon one another. 
Luke Gibbons must be insane. How wild and weird 
he looked, his features exultant with a demoniac 
glare, and his hand holding that fatal terch within 
two feet of the fuse that led to the magazine. It 
was a moment of terrible torture and fearful terror. 

“ Come, captain, we've only been trifling.” 

“Ta, ha, ha,eh? ‘Trifling! Now I'll trifle!” 
the bright fire entered the aperture. 

The strong men quaked, their knees shook be- 
neath them; they expected each moment to be their 
last. Were they fit to meet their Judge? Alas, no, 
and their fear was increased by the knowledge of 
this, which, as the prospects of sueh an awful death 
became more certain, rose up from some secluded 
portions of the hearts they once had, and put them in 
perfect misery. In this extremity they turned towards 
the young man, and begged him to intercede. Com- 
plying with their request, he arose and went towards 
Gibbons, though his face was very pale. 

* Come, chief, we are losing time,” he said ; 
know our next move.” 

“Ha! oh, yes—are the men ready ?” queried Luke, 
dreamily, as though aroused from a sound sleep. 

“ Yes, come.” 

Luke "extinguishe d the torch, replaced the cover, 
and the men, seeing this, breathed freely again. 

The doors were closed, and the organisation 
seemed to be returning to something like amity of 
feeling. 

For some moments not a word was said; very few, 
if any, of the men could have spoken in a steady 
voice, so frightened had they been at the gulf of 
death which seemed yawning to receive them. 

“Now tell me how ye failed, d’ye hear, eh?” 
croaked Luke, adressing the two delinquents. 

“ Well, captain, seeing the storm’s blown over, I'll 
tell ye. You see Jim and me was about to fetch the 
man, we had him snug, and was about to destroy 
him, when a cursed pedlar jumped in among us, 
followed by a dozen others. I got a cut across my 
head, and it was just by the skin of our teeth that 
we got away. Anyway, there’s his watch, and fifty 
pounds in notes, captain,” and the man threw the 
articles down upon the table. 

“Eh ?” growled Luke, “ ye did as well as ye could, 
I s’pose,” and he placed the articles in his pocket. 

At that instant the boiler door opened with a slam, 
and one of their number entered, excitedly exclaim- 
ing: 
“ Dayton has caught Digby, and he’s safe in gaol !” 

Every man sprang to his feet, and oaths loud and 
deep were muttered. 

Luke paled. 

“How did he know?” he inquired, after a mo- 
ment’s pause. 

“T don’t know; but he entered the room just as 
the young man was going to be killed; went right 
through a window.” 

“He’s an evil one!” hissed Luke between his 
clenched teeth, and then he motioned them nearer 
the table. 

All approached, and Luke discoursed to them in a 
low, whining tone, though painfully distinct. It was 
noticeable that the young man drank in every word 
with avidity, though he was very careful not to 
arouse his anger by too much attention, for he had 
already learned something of his ways when about 
to wreak revenge. 


with a terrible eX- 
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CHAPTER XXXI. 

Poor little Lize sat in that dreary abode, gazing 
vacantly at the smoky walls and the miserable furni- 
ture. 

Her little face was pale, and the lines of sorrow 
more deeply drawn, than when we last had occasion 
to speak of her. She was alone, and no light savea 








few sickly gleams from the. odd oil lamp, which, 
through some unaccountable mistake, Luke had left 
burning. 


She was wise for her years, this little forlorn waif ; | 


sorrow and care had almost quenched the fires of 
adolescence, which burnso brightly in other children, 
who have the warm sunshine and parents to make 
them happy. In lieu of this had come to her prema- 
ture maturity, mentally—a lamentable occurrence— 
making her look and appear more like a girl of 
eighteen than a sweet, innocent child of seven. No 
play, no love, no papa, no mamma to call her their 
own, no one to speak a kind word, no children with 
whom to trundle the hoop, or play upon the grass 
plot. No warm clothes for winter, no thin ones for 
summer, no kindly hand to smooth her matted curls, 
that clustered around her little head, mo loving 
mamma to listen to her, while she breathed her even- 
ing prayer preparatory to courting sweet sleep. No 
affectionate brother to call her his “ own darling little 
sister,” and gaze fondly into her dark eyes; no, all 
this was denied her. 

Heavy thoughts and an aching of the little head 
supplied the place of merry compapions. ‘Darkness 
and a foul atmosphere usurped the place of: the lu- 
minous orb of day,@nd the balmy.southern ; breeze. 
A misshapen, diabolical dwarf/held the position of 
papa. And mother! What shall I say? Cruelty 
instead of love, curses in lien of sweetprayers. A 
hard, comfortless couch in place of a nice, suft bed. 
The ferocious dog, the only animal thing she could 
call brother ; and misery, misery, that almost para- 
lyses my hand as I write, held the position that should 
have been occupied by love and its manifold. attri- 
butes. 

So long had she been incarcerated in this-den, so 
long had she-been aceustomed to the ruthless ways 
of Luke Gibbons, that it had become as it were a 
second nature. She moved about like an automaton, 
never raising her large, melanchuly eyes, but keep- 
ing them directed to the floor. No change, one end- 
less, terrible monotony, which promised, if continued 
much longer, to turn the brain of the little sufferer. 

Ere she had come to this horrid place, she had 
lived with an old woman in the country, who, though 
possessing many of the qualities which go towards 
the making up of a brutish nature, could not hold a 
candle—to use a common phrase—to Luke, in that 
respect. With her the child had lived from the time 
she was one year old until she was five. Her life up 
to this time had been one of hard words, and harder 
blows; but with all this, there was one thing that 
she could look back upon with pleasure, aud that 
was—the privilege of running in the green fields, of 
plucking wild flowers, and now and then playing a 
short time with children in the vicinity. She looked 
back upon this time with sweet reflections, for al- 
though so young, she had a wonderful memory, 
trained in the uncompromising school of adversity. 

She regarded it as the oasis in the desert of her 
life, the only one bright spot in her existence. In 
comparison with Luke, this woman assumed the form 
of an angel, and the surroundings arose to an equal 
altitude in her mind. 

She gazed at the dog, lying between her and the 
door, slowing turning his head, and casting upon her 
a watchful look from underneath his great shaggy 
brows. 

Although used to this, and hardened—if I may use 
the word—to this mode of life, her childish nature 
would assert itself, and thoughts of her deprivations 
brought tears to her eyes, and lying back upon the 
straw, she sobbed and wept. 

Then a strange idea dawned upon her mind. Could 
she make friends with the dog? It never occurred 
to her before, and after thinking of the project for a 
few moments, she determined to put it into execution. 
She arose slowly from her cot. As the dog noticed 
the action, he gave a warning growl. But she was 
firm in her intention, and hoped to conquer the beast 
by kindness; consequently, she kept on until she 
reached him. 

Ife arose and obstructed her path, showed his 
teeth in a dangerous manner, and emitted a few 
howls. Without paying the least attention to this, 
and with a show of intrepidity quite astonishing, she 
sat down upon the floor by the side of the brute, and 
gently stroked his back. While this was in progress, 
he stood upright, now turning his head unconcernedly 
away, and then snapping at her; but not seeming the 
least inclined to come to any amicable relations. 

But she did not despair. Strange as it may seem, 
she grew quite interested, and called him pet names, 
patted his great shaggy head, and bent her luminous 
eyes upon him with a look as much as to say: 

“Oh, do be friends with me, if you are a dog, for I 
am so unhappy and lonesome ;” all this time forget- 
ting that Luke might at any moment enter. 

For some time this curious performance was kept 
up. She, growing more ated more interested, for she 
thought if he would not growl at her, that the long 





| days would pass more pleasantly, and the monotony 
might at least be relieved a little. Even in this, to 
her, there was'a pleasure. It-is remarkable that, the 
lower our condition, the quicker we grasp at plea- 
sures, and appreciate inferior blessings, which in 
days of prosperity we would have scoffed at. So it 
was with-her, this eons was one of the attendant 
ones upon her m, and it grew to be an object 
with the Pr nae rose accordingly. 


At last by her side, but, with a 
look which that the brute was still in 
the ascendant, yt yet succumbed to the 
mild, gentle, ay, . treatment, that the child 
lavished upon it could not last much 
longer ; even 4 say: rityborn, bred, and nurtured 
in a brute, must sway to continued humane, 
loving treatment, and ere ten minutes passed away, 
his head lay in her lap, ‘his. eyes resting upon her 
face, with as much kindnegsias mature had engrafted 
into his composition. He his tail, herubbed 
his head against the dilapidated dress, And was the 
child pleased ? Ah, to look at. the wan features, 
now lit up by a smile, where a short time ago ome 
had rested, told that, even with this—which, 

I, dear reader, would consider actually re 
the heart of the little waif was made 
heart must have companionship, whether 
beings or dumb animals. 

After patting and playing with him till: sh influ- 
ence of her loveand purity had conquered his brute 
nature, and he was completely in her pone she ran 
towards her cet, calling him, althougt 80 doing, 
she changed his name, as she had viz.. 
“Merey! Merey! .C 4 

And the animal, nowias harmless and affectionate 
as a “King Charles’ spaniel,” followed her with 
alacrity to fhe cot, where they were soon engaged 
in a game of romps, whith he enjoyed as much as 
she did, for hélapped, or kissed her face and hands, 
in dog fashion, and showing, = every means at his 
command, thathe appreciated her kindness, and re- 
turned her affection. 

While thus engaged, and every other thought 
drowned in this new sport, she heard the key grate 
in the lock. Oh, how she trembled—then the door 
opened, and Luke appeared. 

At the sound of the key, the dog had jumped from 
the cot, and now, in a cowed manner, stood shiver- 
ing near the door, fearing the wrath of his master. 
And the child was pale with terror, she dare not 
move, but covered her face with her hands, and 
held her breath. 

Luke appeared very strange; he advanced, took 
her hand away from her pale face, but said nothing. 
What did it mean, what new freak possessed him ? 
She looked at him in surprise. Why did he not 
abuse her? He paid no attention to her, but walked 
very quickly to the drawer where the dog’s meat 
was kept; for a moment he felt there, and then 
returning, very demurely threw two large slices of 
meat to the dog, who, unused to eating in the day- 
time, raised his great eyes in canine astonishment. 
Luke, who seemed to understand doggish phrase- 
ology, nodded, and with a will, the animal grasped 
at the meat, which in a moment was out of sight. 

The child’s surprise grew to astonishment. Was 
she dreaming ? what did it mean? And with great 
curiosity, not unmixed with fear, she gazed at him. 

He stood still a moment, smoothed his chin, and 
then took from the drawer a blanket, with this he 
advanced to the cot. Was he about to strangle her ? 
This was the first question that suggested itself to 
her mind, and with a shudder, she retreated to the 
wall, as he essayed to take hold of her. But he had 
no idea of being foiled in such a manner, and reach- 
ing over, he grasped her by the arm; drew her to- 
wards him, and then wrapped the blanket around 
her. Still her astonishment grew until it amounted 
to amazement, and she questioned in her mind as to 
the meaning of this. But as he did not hurt her, 
ahe remained passive. 

Gathering the folds of the blanket more closely 
around her, he started out of the smoky old room, 
walked hurriedly through the alley, and as hastily 
entered a carriage which stood in the street, ready 
to receive them. 

The child was wonderstruck, astounded, aye, 
dumbfounded ; her power of action seemed for a mo- 
ment suspended. Her heart rose up in thankfulness, 
a joy swept over her being, which rendered her almost 
beside herself, and still the carriage rattled on. She 
looked up, Luke had gone, and before her sat a youth, 
a fair-faced, dark-haired youth. But how had he 
entered the carriage—where had he come from? She 
began to think it was alla dream. There was a so- 
lution of the mystery, the old hat, coat, and whis- 
kers, with which he had disguised himself, lay by 
his side upon the seat. The child gave a ery of joy 
that was almost painful in its earnest t!:ankfulness ; 
she flew into his arms, and nestled her head upon his 
breast. 
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Slowly trudging down the alley in his disguise of 
an old woman, went the genuine, veritable Gibbons. 
[fe was in an ill-humouf, and was caleulating upon re- 
venging himself, and venting his spite upon the in- 
nocest child. 

He arrived at his miserable abode, inserted the key 
in the lock, and turned it; but the door would not 
open. Accidentally he pushed ; it flew open. 

“Oh, I forgot to lock the door; I’m getting slack 
lately.” 

And with this very elegant and refined remark, he 
entered. 

But he paused upon the threshold.. Before him 
lay the dog, hot moving a muscle. 

Luke instantly flew into a rage, and kicked the 
animal vigorously; between each application of lis 
boot, giving vent to the most profane language. 

Seeing that this did not restore him to action, he 
bent down, He was dead. 

He started, with a gasping howl, threw up his 
hands, while his faced turned livid with rage, and his 
teeth chattered. 

For a moment he stood in this position. Then he 
began to pace the room ina hasty manner, at the 
same time uttering imprecations which at times had 
a touch of regret in them, but savoured more strongly 
of anger. 

He stopped very suddenly—a suspicion darted 
across his mind—his eyes burned brightly, and in a 
loud voice, he called : 

“Lize, Lize, you whelp, I say!” 





The only reply was the hollow, dismal sound of | 
his own cracked voice. 

“She’s asleep,” he muttered, and again called 
louder than before. 

Again that weird, witch-like, unearthly echo, that 
seemed to come from every part of the room. | 

He trembled visibly, the big drops of perspiration | 
stood upon his forehead. With a spring he cleared | 
the intervening space, and threw open the door of his ! 

en. 
, She was not there. 

He started back, he staggered, he reeled, his eyes | 
seemed about to start from their sockets ; his features 
were contorted, twirled into the most revolting of | 
shapes; he shook as though an earthquake was tear- 
ing the floor beneath. 

‘“‘ Furies!” he exclaimed, ina voice which sounded 
like the scream of a steam safety valve; for a mo- 
ment he muttered, his voice thick and pregnant with 
the most intense rage. 

His excitement was terrible; he ran across the | 
room as if attacked by hydrophobia ; his tongue lolled 
out, the froth gathered upon his lips, his face was 
twisted until it seemed as if the veins were byrsting 
through the skin. 

At last, from sheer exhaustion, he fell to the floor, 
and rolled about, striking, biting, and kicking, in an 
awful rage. He had met his match for once—who 
was it ? 


(To be continued.) 





THe MANUFACTURE OF Pins.—About the middle 
of the last century the Ryland family introduced into 
Birmingham the two new industries of wire-drawing 
and pin-making, which at that period were regarded 
as twin handicrafts. After a steady development of 
five-and-twenty years the pin trade was transferred 
to an-ancestor of the present eminent firm of Thomas 
Phipson and Son. A few years since every school- 
boy’s manual contained a sketch of the operation of 
pin-making as a remarkable instance of the division 
of labour. A single pin had to undergo the mani- 
pulation of not less than 14 pairs of hands before it 
was ready for the cushion in my lady’s boudoir. 
This forcible illustration no longer applies. Pin- 
making, like other industries, has been subject to the 
scientific progress and improvement of the age, and 
the process is now comparatively simple. An Ame- 
rican engineer named Wright patented in 1824 a pin 
machine which during the revolution of a single 
wheel produced a perfect pin. Mr. Thomas Phipson 
thus describes Wright’s machine, which, having 
undergone many improvements, is now in operation 
at the factory of the former here:—The principal 
shaft gives motion in its rotation to several slides, 
levers, and wheels, which work the principal parts 
of the machine. A slider pushes forward pincers, 
which draw wire from a reel at every rotation 
of the shaft, and advance such a length of wire 
as will produce one pin. A die cuts cff this 
portion of the wire by the descent of its upper 
“chap,” and the latter then opens a carrier which 
takes on the wire to the pointing apparatus. Here it 
is received by a holder, which turns round while a 
bevel-edged file wheel, rapidly revolving, gives to 
the wire its rough point. It proceeds immediately 
by a second carrier to a second and finer file-wheel, 
by which the pointing is finished. A third carrier 





transfers the pin to the first heading die, aud by the 





advance of a steel punch one end of the pin wire is 
forced into a recess, whereby tle head is partially 
produced. A fourth carrier removes the pin to a 
second die, where the heading is completed. When 
the heading bar retires a forked lever draws the pin 
from the die and drops it into a receptacle below. 
It is then ready to be “whitened ” and “stuck.” ‘he 
whitening is performed in a copper vessel placed 
on a fire, in which the pins are boiled in water along 
with grains of metallic tin and a little bitartrate 
of potash. When the boiling has continued for about 
one hour the pins and tin grains are removed, 
thoroughly washed, dried, and polished in bran. 
Various kinds of apparatus are employed for stick- 
ing the pins into sheets of fluted paper, and also for 
folding the paper for the wrappers. 








ADELCIA. 


BY THE 
Author of “ The Beauty of Paris,” “ Wild Redburn,” £c. 
————_-- - -——- 


CHAPTER XXVIII. 

“CERTAINLY,” continued Molina, calmly. “TI, or 
you. Could I dare trust anyone except you? Take 
it as proved that Master Stepmore is the rightful 
duke ; for, as I live to say it, it is tue. You must 
admit that there is no hope that I can ever be the 
wife of Sir Bertram. He is not a man to love twice. 
There are such men, rare as they may be, and he is 
one. He worships the very name of Adelcia Lou- 
vaine. I have made him my stady for months. He 
will never love again.” 

“But what if there were no Adelcia Louvaine ?” 
suggested Sir Blaize, growing bolder from the icy 
calmness of his daughter. ‘ What if there were no 
Adelcia Louvaine? It is far more easy to be rid of 
& woman, whom few know, than of the son of a 
d ” 


“ Ah, I have thought of that, too,” replied Molina. 
“But of what avail would her removal alone be ? 
To be the wife of Sir Bertram, I must first cease to be 
the wife of Lord Charles. Sir Bertram would never 
wed me, knowing me to have been married to Lord 
Charles. I dare not marry him while Lord Charles 
lives. The removal of Adelecia Louvaine would not 
make me less the wife of Lord Charles.” 

“Oh, you mean that both would have to be re- 


"moved ?” whispered Sir Blaize. 


“ You are very dull,” said Molina. “Suppose both 
were removed, could I ever become Duchess of T'ren- 
thamdale with becoming first the wife of Sir Ber- 
tram; and what chance is there that I can ever be 
his wife? None, only the very improbable chance 
that he might forget his devotion to Adelcia, she 
being dead, and that he might be persuaded to love 
me, and ask me to be his wife. A very remote chance 
indeed, and not to be regarded a moment, especially 
as he might, as you have said, some day discover that 
he had married the widow of Lord Charles, and a 
woman who had robbed him of his Adelcia to take 
her place. What then? disgrace, ignominy, shame, 
prison, punishment, death! No; Lord Charles must 
live, that our plans may not got to naught. As for 
that blue-eyed beauty—and truly she is a beauty— 
why, let her live to mourn the death of——” 

“The death of whom ?” demanded Sir Blaize, as 
his daughter paused. 

“ The death of Sir Bertram Stepmore,” replied Mo- 
lina, with an icy calmness of tone, but fiery fierceness 
of eye. 

“The death of Sir Bertram!” exclaimed Sir Blaize. 
“You mean that he shall die !” 

“Must he not, if ever I am to hope to be unmo- 
lested, unfearing Duchess of Trenthamdale? You 
are said to be the son of Henry VIIL., and, if that is 


true, I am his granddaughter, and if of his blood so |’ 


nearly, Sir Blaize, do you think I shall hesitate to 
gratify, by any means, my desire? I do believe that 
at one time I loved, yes, loved this Sir Bertram Step- 
more ; but he stands between me and the coronet of 
a duchess, and I hate him. I do not hate him asa 
man, but I hate him as aninsurmountable obstacle— 
an obstacle—an obstacle not to be walked around, 
nor thrust aside, nor run over, but as one to be 
buried, to be annihilated.” 

“It appears to me,” remarked Sir Blaize, in a trem- 
bling whisper, for the vehemence of his daugliter 
terrified him, “it really appears to me that there is 
another obstacle. You forgetthe father of Sir Ber- 
tram. Master Stepmore, you say, is the lawful Duke 
of Trenthamdale.” 

“ Very true, but he has not long to live. The same 
poison that sapped and withered his young manhoud 
is stillin his veins. He can never be cured. Just 
before he fled from Trenthamdale, he had overcome, 
or nearly overcome, the poison administered by Je- 
rome Carew; but before he fled, the assassin con- 
trived to secretly administer another potion. ‘The 


| physician in France said that the éffects of the 
| poison would be life-lasting, and that Lord Richard 
| would have died very soon after he had taken it, had 
| he not possessed some powerful antidote. Besides, 
| I have discovered that Master Richard Stepmore was 
one of the chief conspirators in a deep-laid and nearly 
successful plot to liberate Mary of Scotland, some 
fifteen or sixteen yearsago. His head can be brought 
to the block at any moment. In fact, I learn from 
Aaron Rainorset that he and Prance had sufficient 
evidence against Master Stepmore to procure a writ 
of arrest, and as Ramorset is here with Sir Otto, I 
have no doubt that the arrest of the pretended mer- 
chant is intended. In that case, though at the trial 
it may transpite that Richard Stepmore is the right- 
ful Duke of Trenthamdale, his fate is sealed, for 
Queen Elizabeth will not pardon him. The vindictiv: 
old woman 4 

“You are speaking of your aunt, Molina,” inter- 
| rupted Sir Blaize, “ and your queen.” 

“My aunt! my queen!” she échoed scornfully. 

| “ The vindictive old woman hates the very memory 








of her royal victim, and visits with unsparing rage « 


all the friends of the unfgrtunate Mary of Scotland 
| But the death of Sir Bertram will be followed speedily 
by that of his father, who idolises him.” 
for % How is it that Carew and Sir Otto, and a hun- 
| dred others, have not recognised Richard Stepmore 
to be Lor? Richard ?” 

“ Because all believed Lord Richard dead; that he 
died years ago in Calais. Besides, the gnawing of 
the poison at his vitals soon so changed his form and 
features, that he retained no feature to be recognised. 
When, twenty years ago, he returned to England, he 
buried himself among the merchants as a merchant, 
and none of them had ever seen him when he was 
called Lord Richard, Age has added to his changed 
appearance.” 

“* Why does Aaron Ramorset hate him?” 

“When Lord Richard fled from England, he con- 
fided to Aaron Ramorset and his clerk, Jacob Prance, 
a large sum in gold. When he returned, years after- 
wards, he did not dare to claim it as Lord Richard, 
nor did they suspect him to be Lord Richard, so ter- 
ribly had he altered in form and feature; but he 
showed them an order in his own former handwriting, 
signed in his true name, that the gold was to be de- 
livered to Master Richard Stepmore. The rascally 
scrivener and his clerk, believing Lord Richard té 
be dead, denied that they had ever received the gold, 
and Lord Richard did not dare to push the matter, 
lest it might be discovered that he was Lord Richard. 
But he denounced them as thieves.” 

“I wonder that he did not claim the dukedom, his 
father being dead ?” 

‘He had become involved in plots against Queen 
Elizabeth, and was forced to hide himself under the 
name and calling of a merchant, and even under that 
disguise the hate of Ramorset has discovered that 
Richard Stepmore was a couspirator—though Ramor- 
set as I have intimated, has not discovered that the 
merchant is a duke.” 

“ Well, all this being true, what are we to do? Sir 
Bertram is no pizeon, to be easily snared,” said Sir 
Blaize. 

“ We must gain his confidence. Adelcia has fled 
with Lord Charles. I know enough of Lord Charles 
to know that he will try to win her for himself, if but 
for a triumph of which he may boast.” 

“The young villain is fool enough to take her to 
Trenthamdale Castle,” said Sir Blaize. “ Indeed, he 
told me that he had a fine hiding-place there for her, 
if he could persuade her to fly with him, and I know 
he has boldly taken others there.” 

“No doubt. But you have often told me that he 
and his father are upon ill terms, almost open enmity, 
and that the duke had some secret power over him, 
compelling him to be very prudent at times.” 

“Yes, they are not friends, by any means, for all 
that they are father and son. Since you have told 
me what you have, I have no doubt Duke Lewis has 
ever had a secret fear lest his elder brother might be 
still alive, or have left an heir; for now I remember 
that he once said to-Lord Charles, ‘Take care how 
you continue to defy me, or you may never live to be 
more than Charles Gray.’” 

“Let that be as it may, I am sure that Duke 
Lewis, whatever he may suspect, has never suspected 
Richard Stepmore to be his elder brother. As you 
say, Lord Charles avowed his intention to carry 
Adelcia Louvaine to Trenthamdale Castle, why, you 
and I should at once set out to discover if he has 
done so. After that we can readily gain the entire 
confidence of Sir Bertram, and find opportunity 
to——’ ; 

‘“*To what?” asked Sir Blaize, as she paused and 
bit her lip. 

“To put him out of the way,” replied Molina, 
sharply. 

“] think it best that you should run the risk of 
making a mistake, Molina, and at once inform Sir 
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Bertram that Lord Charles means treachery towards 
him, and the rnin of Adelcia. Tell bim that you have 
reason to believe that Lord Charles has abducted 
her, and not protected her, and so win upon him, 
that he shall desire your company in pursuing Lord 
Charles.” 

“Perhaps your suggestion is best, Sir Blaize, and 
[ will act upon it at once,” said Molina. “I will go 
and seek him.” 

She left the room, but soon returned with much 
vexation depicted upon her ‘features, and no little 
aiarin, 

“What is the 
anxiously. 

“Master Stepmore has ordered his litter to be 
prepared, and is about to set forth upon a journe’y 
"he scrivener and his clerk have fled, failing to ar- 
rest him. Sir Bertram has ridden away somewhere 
—lI fear in pursuit of Sir Otto, to aid Adelcia, should 
Sir Otto overtake her.” 

“Why fear that? It is just what we should de- 
sire,” remarked Sir Blaize. “Sir Otto and his Mos- 
loms may save us the trouble of removing him. But 
whither goes Master Stepmore ?” 

“I judge he sets forth for instant flight from the 
kingdom, since he bas committed a high misdemea- 
uor in resisting the writ of arrest. But we need not 
need his movements, for Aaron Ramorset is vindic- 
tive, and, though bafiled for the moment, will return 
with a strong force and overtake him, as the mer- 


matter?” asked Sir Blaize, 





written instructions given him by the cautious mer- 
chant, and having read them, Sir Otto exclaimed : 

.“ They are to seek refuge at Dumfries, it appears. 
We must push on and overtakethem. Haste ; let all 
tuke refreshment as speedily as possible, and after 
we will ride on. We must press fresh horses where- 
ever we can find them, under the authority of the 
queen.” 

During the delay which now followed Omrah 
gained private speech with Molina, Sir Blaize and 
Sir Otto having recognised each other as intimate 
acquaintances of many years before. 

“ Lady,” said the banner-bearer in French, with 
which language he seemed well acquainted, “may I 
ask if you intend to accompany us ?” 

“What right have you to ask?” demanded Molina, 
surprised by the question. 

“The right of a lover,” boldly replied Omrah. 

“A lover! You!” said Molina, with an air of 
scorn. “I will at once report this insolence to Sir 
Otto, and have you punished.” 

“Stay, lady,” exclaimed the Moslem, placing him- 
self before her, “ Sir Otto is your enemy, and I wish 
to be your friend, because I love you. Sir Otto means 
evil towards you. Have you not detected it in his 
glances already? You have some reason unknown 
to me for encouraging his approaches. But I warn 
you to beware of him, for should he fail in his plans 
as regards this maiden whom he pursues, he has re- 
solved to betray you, If he succeeds, he will no less 


chant, being an invalid, must travel very slowly. | endeavour to bear you away with him from Eng- 


Are you able to ride ?” 

“I think I am—I knowI am,’ 
vising and moving about with no little effort. 
the saddle I shall be easier.” 

“Then we will immediately follow Sir Otto. I 
observed that his banner-bearer and two others of his 
troop are still here. We may have their company. 
Come,” said Molina, as she gave her hand and arm 
to Sir Blaize. 

Omrah concealed his joy on being asked by Sir 
Slaize if he and the lady with him could be placed 
upon the route pursued by Sir Otto, and replied, as 
dis dark eyes gazed into those of Molina: 

“If the houvourable knight and the beautiful lady 
will accept the company of one infinitely their in- 
ferior, he will be their escort. We tarried but a 
while to mend a broken bridle, and are now ready to 
sct forth to overtake Sir Otto.” 

The horse which Sir Blaize had ridden the day 
Sefore being brought forth by some of the servants 
of the merchant, the knight was assisted into the 
saddle, where, from long habit, he found himself 
anore comfortable than when in a chair. 

The party then set forth; and soon after, Master 
Stepmore, in a litter borne by four stout men, and 
followed by twice as many more, left Stepmure Re- 
treat. 

Meanwhile Sir Otto, with those who had accom- 
panied him, had hurried on, having with him the 
rustic whose fears had betrayed to the renegade 
ambassador the flight of Adelcia; for the departure 
of the latter from Stepmore Retreat had been less 
sccret than those who contrived it had suspected. 

‘The trumpet blast which had so alarmed Adelcia 
at the farmhouse, on the morning after her flight, 
was not, as she supposed, that of Sir Otto, for the 
latter did not reach the stream where Andrew drop- 
ped the lady’s handkerchief until near sunset. De- 
ccived by the artifice of Adelcia’s guide, Sir Otto 
lost much time in pursuing the wrong road before he 
began to suspect that a ruse had been practised upon 
him. 

Confident at length that such was the truth, he 
retraced his steps back to the stream, where he was 
met by Omrah and his party. 

Molina was vexed because nothing had been scen 
or heard of Sir Bertram. The scrivener and his 
clerk had disappeared, having, no doubt, given up 
all hope of overtaking Sir Otto, and either halted by 
the way or directed their steps elsewhere. 

At the stream, however, the pursuers fell in with 
a countryman known to the rustic who now acted as 
Sir Otto's guide, and he informed them that he had 
that morning seen a lady and several mounted men 
riding in a stream towards the farmhouse above. 

Furnished with this clue, Sir Otto and his party 
took the nearest road to ihe farm-house, and reached 
it soon after dark. 

So potent had been the effects of the drug ad- 
ministered by Jerome Carew, that Andrew and his 
companions were still locked in stupid slumber when 
Sir Otto and his party arrived. The rustic guide of 
the latter recognised them as those who had set forth 
from Stepmore Netreat on the preceding night, and 
Sir Otto aroused them and plied them with questions 
in vain. They were still under the effects of the 
drug, and like men half drunk ; nor could they have 
pointed out the course taken by the fugitives, had 
they been in full possession of their senses. 

Upon Andrew's person, however, were found the 
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“ In 


replied Sir Blaize, | 





land.” 

“And why? I have learned that he wishes to 
wed Adelcia Louvaine, and that he has the queen’s 
authority to force her to marry him.” 

“Listen one moment, lady, and I will tell you 
something you do not suspect. Sir Otto is the am- 
bassador of Mahomet the Third to the Queen of Eng- 
land, upon certain matters of commercial treaty 
known to the English court ; but he bears in addition 
a strange and secret commission. If possible, he is 
to conduct to Constantinople a maiden of noble birth, 
great beauty, and spotless reputation, with the con- 
sent of the English queen. I am Sir Otto’s secretary 
as well as banner-bearer, and though he has endea- 
voured to conceal his real plans from me, I have, I 
think, mastered them all. He is not now working 
for the interests of his sovereign, the Porte. Adelcia 
Louvaine is of noble birth, far more lofty than you 
imagine, lady; and in all other respects she is one 
whom Mahomet would gladly welcome as a queen 

” 


“Then Mahomet desires this maiden, or any other 
fair and noble English maiden, as a wife?” asked Mo- 
lina, her ambition fired at once. 

“ No, Mahomet desires her as a wife for his son, 
Prince Selim, who will one day be Sultan of Turkey.” 

“Ah! go on,” said Molina, now deeply interested. 

“Sir Otto has learned certain facts as regards this 
maiden, Adelcia Louvaine, which have made him re- 
solve to wed her himself, and once wedded to her, he 
will never return to Constantinople. He will retire to 
France, patiently await the death of Queen Elizabeth, 
plotting for the future in the meanwhile, and in the 
end proclaim that which he now calls the ‘ Queen’s 
Secret.’” 

“ And that secret ?” 

“Ts, that Adelcia Louvaine is the great-grand- 
daughter of the late queen, and rightful heiress of 
the English throne.” 

“ Great Heaven! 
Molina. 

“It is true, lady. Sir Otto has it in his power, if he 
captures the maiden, to fulfil the secret commands 
and wishes of Mahomet, his royal master, and his 
solemn oath to Prince Selim. But Sir Otto intends 
to play traitor to them both—and to you.” : 

*'To me!” 

“To you. He will, if you remain in his company, 
ask you to accompany him to Turkey, promising to 
make you the wife of Prince Selim. But he cares 
nothing for Adelcia Louvaine, except that her royal 
birth makes her a most valuable prize to aid his am- 
bitious desires. He is, on the other hand, fired with 
your beauty. If you accompany him from England, 
you will never see Prince Selim. You will be lost. 
Sir Otfo’s grasp upon you will be your ruin. Should 
you reject the offers he will make to you in the name 
of Prince Selim and Mahomet, he has ordered me to 
be prepared to abduct you.” 

“ Would he dare do that in England ?” 

‘*What has he ever not daredtodo? Heisa royal 
ambassador. He has the warrant of your queen to 
travel over England unmolested, unquestioned. Eli- 
zabeth granted him the warrant, that he might readily 
bear away Adelcia Louvaine. Would it not beeasy 
for us to seize upon you, bind you, place you in a 
closed litter, and so rapidly convéy you through the 
heart of England unmolested ? Such is the intention 
of Sir Otto Dare. He will probably try artful persua- 
sion with you at first, for his soul is eager to capture 


Can this be true?” exclaimed 





Adelcia Louvaine. He hasattempted to deceive me 
into the belief that he intends to gain possession of 
your m by persuasion gr by force, to present yon 
to Prince Selim. He knows or fears that his troop 
have learned his secret commission, and to deceive 
them and retain their services, he feigus to be acting 
for Mahomet.” 

“ And do they suspect his fidelity to the sultan?” 

“ Not one, the blind fools,” replied Onrrah. 

“And why have you betrayed his treachery ty 
me?” 

“Have I not told you, lady, that I love you?” re- 
plied the banner-bearer, with a passionate glance. 

“Fi! you have known me but a single day £7 sail 
Molina, laughing lightly. 

“Tt is to my heart, lady, as if I had known yon for 
years. I know nothing of your birth, your rank, 
your name, lady. I would I did, for then I might say 
more than I dare say now. You may be already the 
wife of someone, high or common. Yop are an en- 
tire stranger to me. But your beauty of face aud 
form has enchanted my soul, and to serve you | 
would even die for you. To save you from the wol!- 
ish jaws of Sir Otto Dare, I would die for you « 
thousand times.” 

“ And only because you have admired my beauty 
you tell me this?” asked Molina, regarding the 
speaker with amazement. 

“ Only because I love you, lady, better than T love 
life. lam of the Turks, and love in our s:-uls is vi 
no slow growth. I judge that youare a lady of rank 
and education, though I know little of the castoms 
of the people of England. Iam but a banner-bearer 
of ——” 

“T would I could see more of your face, Moslem,” 
interrupted Molina. “Your turban you, wear down 
upon your very eyebrows, and, unlike your comrades, 
you wear a scarf around your throat even to your 
lips. What I can see and haveseen of your face is 
not unhandsome, though your skin is very dark.” 

The bold and ambitious Molina had already divined 
that she might make good use of the passion of thu 
Moslem, to gain possession of the mysterious packet 
which she had seen Sir Otto so eagerly snatch from 
the bosom of the man she had struck down at Step- 
more ford that morning. 

The Moslem was certainly tall and stately, grace- 
ful as well as powerful in form, and the observant 
eye of Molina had not failed to notice that, as he con- 
versed with her, he had cast aside the stoop of the 
shoulders he wore before. His eyes were dark, keen, 
and resplendent, as he spoke with her, though she 
had noticed all that day that he had kept them ha- 
bitually upon the ground, especially when addressed 
by Otto Dare, his chief. 

When she expressed a desire to see more of his 
face, he cast a wary glance about him, and lifted his 
turban from his head, undoing as he did so a strong 
elastic band. A mass of glossy black curls, reaching 
almost to his shoulders, were thus revealed, as well 
as a broad, lofty, and intellectual brow, far more fair 
than the swarthy complexion of the rest of his fea- 
tures. 

Then taking off the silken scarf he wore, he dis- 
played all the lower part of his face and his throat. 

Molina uttered a cry of surprise, for seldom had she 
ever seen a handsomer or more noble face than that 
which she now gazed upon, the light of a lamp falling 
full upon every feature. It was easy to perceive 
that the swarthy hue of the mysterious Moslem’s fea- 
tures was not natural, for his brow and throat were 
almost as fair as those of an Englishman. 

He instantly resumed his turban and scarf, hiding 
his rich black hair, fair brow, and throat. 

“ You are not what you seem, Moslem,” said Mo- 
lina. 

“T am but Omrah, the banner-bearer of Sir Otto, 
and, unlike him, the faithful guardian of the interests 
of Mahomet, Sultan of Turkey. No more; unless | 
may add that Iam an honourable man, and would uot 
aid Sir Otto to betray a maiden.” 

“But you are aiding him to capture Adelcia Lou- 
vaine,” said Molina, 

“‘T appear to be. Perhaps I shall thwart him in his 
designs,” replied Omrah. ‘I know what vile meaus 
he has used to gain the authority of the English queen, 
and I know that Prince Selim would scorn such base 
means for the betrayal and abduction of a maiden, al- 
ready betrothed too, as is Adelcia Louvaine, I have 
warned you, lady, and though I shall not aid Sir Otto 
in his designs against you, you must not forget that 
he is powerful, armed with the authority of your 
queen, and able to enforce the assistance of others, 
your own countrymen, agaipst you.” 

“ But you say you love me,” said Molina. 
depart you will never see me again.” 

“Why should I desire to be tortured by again be- 
holding the beauty I may never hope to call mine?” 
replied Omrah, passionately. 

“Serve me, Moslem, and I may learn to love you," 
whispered Moliua. 


“JET 
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nothing base,” replied Omralh. “To serve you, I am 
willing to lay down my life, were my death honoura- 
ble. In what can I serve you, beautiful lady?” 

“ Sir Otto bears in his bosom a packet, which I this 
morning saw him pe eagerly from the gown of 
the man who fell by my hand. I desire to have 
that packet. Gain it for me, and we may speak of 
love.” 

“Lady, you have some deep secret of your own. 
If I am to hazard my life for you, at least you 
should make me your confident,” replied the banner- 
bearer. 

* You swear not to use my confidence against me, 
Moslem ?” 

“I swear by all that a Moslem holds most sacred, 
lady !” 

a You would cease to love me, as you say you do, 
were I to tell you that I am a wife ?” 

Omrah startled violently, and trembled with sudden 
emotion ; but he replied frankly: 

“It would be terrible for me to hear that you are 
a wife, yet my love, while no more hopeless than it is 
now, would not be less.” 

“T am wedded, but not a wife,” said Molina. “I 
do not love the man I wedded, nor does he love me; 
nor does he know that I am, by the laws of England, 
his wife.” 

“ Then why did you wed him ?” demanded Omrah. 

“There was treachery and deceit on both sides,” 
replied Molina, coldly. “He desired to betray me 
into a false marriage. I betrayed him into a valid 
union, and left him.” : ° 

“But why marry him at all, lady ?” 

“That hereafter I might be a duchess; for I 


“Even to gain your love, lady, I can stoop to do | ruined wing of his father’s castle; but the old duke, 


seeing her as she crept with the maiden through the 
shrubbery, came suddenly upon her in the prison- 
room, where Adelcia had fainted on learning that she 
was to be a prisoner, and rescued the poor girl and 
shut up the old woman iu her place. He then, in a 
wily manner, drew from Adelcia her name and his- 
tory, which he heard with exultation. 

Duke Lewisghaving thus learned from Adelcia that 
Lord Charles had been her escort to ‘'renthamdale 
estate, was not at all surprised to hear, as he was 
about to enter his library, that his son was awaiting 
him there. He simulated an air of amazement, and 
hastened to greet Lord Charles, who on his part, 
wholly ignorant of what had transpired in the ruined 
wing, advanced, smiling and respectful. 

“ Ah, Charles,” said the duke, “this is an agreeable 
surprise! I thought you were in London, to remain 
there until I should send for you.” 

“My dear father,” replied the hypocrite, “I re- 
solved to pay you a visit, and to remain at the castle 
a few days to congratulate you upon your remarkable 
restoration to health. You are indeed luoking better 
than you have for years.” 

“Thank you, my son,” said the duke, rubbing his 
hands gleefully, “I am in fine health. Hum! I think 
I shall live many years yet. ‘That is, if you will 
quit your excesses, your intrigues, your liaisons, aud 
obey me by marrying.” 

“T have reformed, my dear father.” 

“Reformed! Itis time! Then you must have 
visited me to ask for money.” 

“ Not at all. I am weary of the wild and heartless 
life I have led so. long. No more intrigues for me. 
Ihave had more than enough of them.” 

“Good! Then you are ready to marry ?” 





thought that some day he would be a duke. I fear 
now that he may never be a duke. There is one 
who will have a better right to be a duke than the | 
man whom I wedded that I might be a duchess. The | 
packet of which I spoke may be the proof of the 
right of Sir Bertram Stepmore to be Duke of Tren- 
thamdale.” 

“You did not wed Sir Bertram ?” 

“T would I had, then I would be sure of being 
Duchess of Trenthamdale. No; I wedded Lord 
Uharles Gray, the son and heir of one who now is 
said to be Duke of Trenthamdale.” 

“You have never loved a man, lady ?” 

“Never, nor do I think I can, Moslem.” 

“ But were a man, young and not unhandsome, 
lady, to place it in your power to be greater than a 
duchess, could you love him ?” 

“T would try.” 

“You do not love, nor even like this man to whom 
you are wedded, Lord Charles Gray ?” . 

“T hate him.” 

“ And Sir Bertram Stepmore ?” 

“ Sir Bertram Stepmore might be a post, a rock, or 
a tree, for all I would care, were he not between me | 
and my ambition.” 

‘“‘T will be your friend, your slave, lady. Continue | 
to go with us upon this pursuit,” said Omrah, after a | 
pause, during which he seemed to reflect very seri- | 
ously, “ Perhaps I may place it in your power tobe | 
greater than an English duchess.” 

“Ah! you forget that you have told me such would | 
be the promise held forth by Sir Otto. Would you | 
too try to entice me “from England in the name of | 
your Prince Selim ?” | 

“You have told me your secret, lady,” replied | 
Omrah, in an earnest tone, “and I fully understand 
your character. Your secret is safe with me, as safe 
as the heart in my bosom. ‘Will you swear to keep 
mine?” 

“Why not? I hate, I detest this Sir Otto, who 
would lay violent hands upon me. I swear by all a 
Christian holds most sacred, never to reveal to any- 
une your secret, whatever it may be, Moslem.” 

Omrah stepped to the door, opened it, and listened 
to the sounds without. He could hear Sir Otto and 
Sir Blaize as they caroused and laughed over the ex- 
ploits of their youth. He heard his companions’ 
voices in another part of the house. He closed the 
door, and advancing to Molina, knelt at her feet, and 
said: 

“ All that Prince Selim, heir of the throne of Ma- 
homet, Sultan of ‘lurkey, can offer for thy love, lady 
—rank, wealth, power and the crown of a sultaness 
—I can offer, for I am he.” 

“T suspected it!” exclaimed Molina, as her strength 
seemed about to forsake her. ‘“ You said you were 
only the banner-bearer of Sir Otto Dare.” 

“In England, as yet, 1am no more,” replied the 
Moslem. “To you, lady, and to the Turkish Em- 
pire, 1am Prince Selim, son and heir of Mahomet 
the Third.” 





| wish you, my son, to marry.’ 
| spend a few weeks, at least a month, here at home, 
| in study and philosophical reverie.” 

“ Oh, wh study and philosophical reverie!” repeated | 


“T cannot say that, my dear father, as I have not 
so much as heard the name of the lady of whom you 
have so often said, ‘ There is but one woman whom I 
I have it in mind to 


the duke. “Noble resolve, my son. I suppose you 
have not selected any particular apartment in the 


| castle for putting info execution this noble resolve.” 
“Any particular apartment, my father?” exclaimed 


the young lord, in surprise. 

“ Yes; study and philosophical reverie demand si- 
lence, solitude and books. 
me, my son, and you shall have command of the 
library at all hours. No ove shall enter it.” 

“The library? I should be liable to intrusion,’ 
said Lord Charles. “ ‘There is, however, a very com- 
fortable apartment in the ruined wing in the old 
castle, you know.” 

“Is there? Indeed, I never visit the ruins, and 
never intend to go near them. The servants say 
they are haunted, and that no one goes near them ex- 
cept that old witch, Margaret.” 

“ There is a room there, a very inhabitable room, 
father. If you will give orders that uo one shall ap- 
proach me there, I think I will select that part of the 
castle.” 

“You would be very lonely there, my son.” 

“ Oh, not at all, I assure you.” 

“You would be very lonely among the ruins, my 
son,” continued the duke, changing his paternal air 
and becoming very sarcastic ; “ study and philosophi- 
cal reverie would languish there, as she is not there 
no ” 


? 


“She !” cried Lord Charles, agitated by his father’s 


manner; “ I—I really do not understand. She?” 

“Yes, she. I mean Adelcia Louvaine.” 

“Ah!” said Lord Charles, drawing a very long 
breath, and staring at his father in dismay. 

“ You are surprised, sir. I know all, Lord Charles 
—hypocrite! What! fired by the reports which 
reached you of the amazing loveliness of Adelcia 
Louvaine, the Beauty of Stepmore Retreat, you re- 
selved to see her and judge for yourself, and to make 
her another victim to your unbridled, insatiable de- 
sires. Yougo. You know already that the maiden 
is the betrothed of the man who saved your life in 
Ireland. You care nothing forthat. Circumstances 
favour your design. Your friend, the man who 
perilled his life to save yours, confides to you his be- 
trothed, to escort and protect her as she flees into 
Scotland. You remorsely betray that sacred trust, 
and lead the helpless maiden to the lonely, prison- 
like apartment in the ruined wing of your father's 
castle! Hypocrite! You shall be punished. You 
shall marry this unfortunate girl! She shall be your 
wife.” 

Lord Charles had listened to his father with sur- 
prise, shame and chagrin depicted upon every fea- 
ture; but as he heard his last words, a deep flush 
suffused his countenance, and rising haughtily he said: 





CHAPTER XXVIII. 
DamME MARGARET, in obedience to the orders of 
Lord Charles, couducted Adelcia to a room in the 


“Enough, sir! Ycu have discovered that which 
| I wished concealed. You have triumphed in your 


| discovery. You, too, have played the hypocrite. If 


Yorr resolution pleases | 


| Lexcel in any characteristic which society calls vi- 
| cious, I inherited my excellence of viciousness from 
you. If I have committed many deeds which society 
calls base, I have had my model in—my father! As 
for being punished by being made to marry the girl, 
I defy you. Not that she is unworthy to be the 
wife of the proudest peer in England, her birth and 
station excepted, but I shall never marry by your 
command, nor by the command of any mortal.” 

“One word, Lord Charles!” exclaimed the duke, 
throwing himself between the door and Lis son; 
“one word, What if I tell you that this Adelcia 
Louvaine is the very maiden of whom I have often 
spoken to yon? Do you love her?” 

“Perhaps I do, sir. I think, 1 know I do, or I 
would never have acted as I have done. But whether 
I love her or not, I shall never marry her, except of 
my own free will.” 

“ You have my consent. 

“T marry a nameless girl! You are mad! Yon 
overturn all the tuition you ever gave me. What! 
I, the son of a duke, marry one who may be the off- 
spring of a—a beggar, to say the mildest of it! Aud 
she already betrothed to the son of a tradesman—his 
love kisses fresh upon her lips! Not I.” 

“ Boy, she is more noble than you!” thundered 
the duke, ina rage. “Fool, if one who is supposed 
to be dead is not dead, or if he lived to have a son 
to inherit what was rightfully his, and you refuse to 
act with me, I may make it the business of my life 
to find one or the other, or both, and then you would 
no longer be the son of a duke, but the son of a beg- 
gar, if not worse.” 

“Oh, you have used the same threat to mo before, 
my lord,” replied the angry and reckless young no- 
bleman. “At least, my lord, I would rather be the 
son of a beggar or worse, than be made to marry the 
daughter of a beggar, if not worse.” 

“She is of more noble descent than any of us,’ 
said the duke. “Chance or fate has led you to at- 
tempt to betray the very woman whom I desired to 
see your wife. Here, sit there, and I will tell you 
something of which you do not dream; and if, after 
you shall have heard all, you still refuse to marry 
Adelcia Louvaine, by my soul, young man, I will wed 
her myself, for she is here, in this castle, and in my 
power. Listen.” 

The duke then began to reveal to Lord Charles all 
that he had discovered concerning the adopted 
daughter of the merchant. Lord Charles listened 
| carelessly at first, but he soon became deeply inte- 
| rested, and finally much excited. He saw that it 
| was in his power to gratify both love and ambition 
| by consenting to wed Adelcia Louvaine. 

“Of the blood-royal! Great-granddaughter of 
| Queen Mary! Rightful heiress of the crown of Eng- 
land! Queen Elizabeth cannot live long, and the 
succession will be disputed. She may bequeath the 
crown to that Scotch simpleton, James Stuart, the 
son of Mary of Scotland and Darnley, but the right 
of Adelcia is clear! Spain, France, and Portugal 
will aid her. All the Catholic powers of Europe will 
aid her. All the Catholic nobles of England will die 
for her, if need be. And I, as her husband, Duke of 
Trenthamdale, and Prince Consort, Virtual King of 
England! Once that,and I would soon make myself 
real king.” 
| These, and thoughts as dazzling, flashed through 
| the ambitious brain of the young and reckless lord, as 
| his mind comprehended the deep plot of his father, 
and the plain plausibility of the scheme. 

“You have heard. What now? Do you still re- 
fuse ?” demanded the duke, impatiently. 

“Refuse! No, I gladly embrace such rare and 
noble fortune,” replied Lord Charles, eagerly. “ In 
the first place I passionately love Adelcia Louvaine. 
In the second, she is a match for a monarch. Sir Ber- 
tram Stepmore, indeed! no such prize was born for 
him—the upstart son of a tradesman. Heavens! 
was not Dame Fortune with me in this ? But where 
is she? I have not told her thatI love her. Think 
you she would refuse to be the wife of a marquis, a 
marchioness, and in time a duchess? No. She will 
accept my condescension right willingly ; and thouzh 
her consent from her ambition, and not from her 
love, may not be pleasant to a lover, it will be all I 
desire. I may win her love too # 

“ No matter whether you win her love or her con- 
sent, or neither, Lord Charles, she shall be your wife,” 
said the duke. “ But let it be with her love or con- 
sent if possible, and speedily—within a week.” 

“ Nay, sooner, my lord,” cried Lord Charles, “ or Sir 
Bertram or Sir Otto may trace her to ‘T'renthamdale 
castle and cause us trouble.” 

“ Very well. T’o her at once, and declare your love, 
offer your hand. Promise, persuade, entreat. If you 
fail, I will use my authority. One of the suite of 
rooms I have assigned to her use was once the fa- 
vourite reading-room of your mother. Go there; send 
for her, and make what head you can at ounce,” urged 
the duke, warmly. 


Go marry her.” 
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With these words ke and Lord Charles ‘eft the 
library. ' 

Meanwhile, Adelcia, rejoicing that she had founda 
protector who claimed to be the warm friend of 
Master Stepmore, and that protector a duke able to 
defy Sir Otto Dare, should the latter track her down 
and attempt to seize her, had received every attention 
from the housekeeper, and the woman appointed to 
wait upon her. She had no suspicion that she was a 
prisoner, and in as great peril as ever; and though 
there was much in the expression of the duke’s face 
upon which her mind could not reflect with satisfac- 
tion, she did not doubt that he would hasten to res- 
tore her to her friends, or, as he had offered to do, 
speed her on her way to Dumfries under a strong 
escort of his own retainers. 

She had bathed and rested, and clothed herself in 
some of the garments of the late duchess, her own 
Leing soiled and travel-stained from her long and 
rapid flight, and was trying to fix her mind upon the 
pages of a volume of poems—trying in vain, for her 
heart was full of trouble and doubt—when she was 
informed that a gentleman wished to see her in the 
adjoining parlour, 

“Is it the duke ?” she asked of the servant. 

“T believe it is, lady,” replied the servant, who had 
received his orders. “I was told to tell you bya 
fellow-servant.” 

Adelcia proceeded to the parlour, and, no sooner 
had she entered, than the. door was closed, and she 
became aware that Lord Charles Gray had been 
concealed behind it, and was now with his back 
against it. 

He sank upon one knee instantly as she turned, 
and exclaimed: 

“ Pardon my rashness, fair Adelcia! I am here to 
beseech you to forgive me!” 

“Enough, sir!” replied Adelcia, coldly and con- 
temptuously. “Had I known that you were in this 
room, I never should have entered it. Rise, my lord, 
and permit me to pass out.” 

“It was my passionate love for you, adorable 
beauty, that made me mad,” continued Lord Charles, 
still upon one knee, and guarding the door. 

There was another door, and Adelcia hurried to 
it. She found it locked, and the key on the other 
side. 

“ Fair Adelcia,” said Lord Charles, “I was forced 
to entrap you into this interview, or you would not 
have admitted me into your beloved presence. I love 
you, and you alone. Pardon me for all that I have 
done.” 

“T will forgive all, my lord, if you will with- 
draw, and never enter my presence again,” replied 
Adelcia, while her beautiful face glowed with indig- 
nation. 

“ And that I cannot promise, until I have said all 
I wish to say, fairest lady, I love you 

“To tell me so is to insult me!” interrupted 
Adelcia, hanghtily. “I am but a poorand nameless 
maiden, my lord, and yet I scorn such love as you 
offer me.” 

“Lady, I offer you my hand in honourable mar- 
riage. My heart you have, and for ever.” 

“So true a friend to Sir Bertram Stepmoro could 
but be a most acceptable husband to Sir Bertram’s 
betrothed,” replied Adelcia, scornfully. 

“ You mock at me, because you do not believe that 
[am in earnest,” said Lord Charles. “I love you, 
or 1 would not have been false to Sir Bertram. I 
would make you my wife, fair Adelcia Lonvaine. I 
would make you Lady Gray, and one day Duchess of 
Trenthamdale.” 

He pleaded long and passionately, promising and 
entreating with all his eloquence—aud he was elo- 
quent; for love and ambition gave power and 
glibness to his tongue. For a time, Adelcia could 
not check his torrent of speech. She saw that he 
was in earnest, too, and trembled as he drew near her. 

“ Away, my lord!’ at length she cried, indig- 
nantly. “Your love may enable you to be false to 
Sir Bertram. My love for him enables me to reject 
and despise your offer. I would not be your wife, 
after what has passed, even had I never seen Sir 
Bertram. You are a lord, the only son of a duke; 
[ am—Adelcia Louvaine ; no more. Leave me, and 
think no more of me. Your father has promised me 
his protection, and | shall claim it. 

The click of the key in the lock of the door she 
had attempted to open, startled her; she turned, and 
beheld Duke Lewis just entering. 

“My lord!” she cried, flying into his arms, for 
she believed he was her true and old friend, “oh, 
protect me from the pursuit and persecution of your 


” 
son. 


“There, there!” replied the duke, distantly. “I 
have heard all, Adelcia, and since my son is so in- 
fatuated with your beauty, why—hum! under the 
circumstances, yon know—I thiak the best thing you 
can do, will be to demand that he shall be wedded to 
you instantly.” 





“Oh, heaven!” cried the amazed and shocked 
maiden, clasping her hands and sinking into a chair, 
while her eyes stared at the duke. 

“True, he is far above you in rank, Adelcia, but 
he can only repair the wrong he has done you by 
making you his wife.” 

“He has planned and desired to do me evil,” said 
Adelcia, rising calmly and speaking in the tone and 
with the air of a queen; “ but he has failed.” 

“The world will not believe that,” replied the 
duke, cynically. “I applaud his act in offering to 
make you his wife and future duchess. Your 
adopted father, my good and honoured friend, Master 
Richard Stepmore, will demand that of Lord Charles. 
You can do no better. Iam your friend, and I give 
you the advice of a father. What! would you 
spurn a coronet, the coronet of a duchess ?” 

“You too are my enemy, Duke of Trenthamdale. 
Heaven help me, for all others seem to have for- 
saken me,” sighed the persecuted maiden, pale and 
faint. 

Duke Lewis renewed his advice earnestly, and re- 
sumed his friendly, paternalair. He spoke glowingly 
and persuasively of the noble fortune within her 
grasp; of the scandal which society would heap 
upon her name if she rejected Lord Charles; he as- 
serted that Sir Bertram himself would refuse to re- 
ceive her as his wife; he exhausted very argument 
his wily mind could invent. 

But Adelcia was firm and true to her love for Sir 
3ertram. She knew that his noble and generous 
nature would think no evil of her. She replied to 
the duke’s arguments and to the passionate appeals 
of his enamoured son. 

“You urge me in vain, my lords. I will never 
wed Lord Charles. I will never wed any man, so 
help me, heaven, except him whom | love—Sir Ber- 
tram Stepmore.” 

“Then hear me read this,” said the duke, drawing 
a roll of parchment from his bosom. “ Your father’s 
wish and contract is that you shall marry my son.” 

“My father’s wish and contract!” exclaimed Adel- | 
cia, startled by the words of the duke. 

“ Aye, your real father. Not the merchant—the | 
earl!” said the duke. 
“Oh, heaven aid me! Isee that I have fallen into 
the hands of most powerful enemies! Oh, Bertram! 
Bertram! could you have but dreamed of this treach- | 

ery !” 

“Dream of it!” replied Lord Charles, laughing. 
“He knew it all! He was in the plot! He did not 
dare wed one so far above him, and knew no other 
way to avoid his plighted troth. He gave you up 
willingly, pretending he did so to save you from Sir 
Otto Dare. He and I understood each other well.” 

Adelcia regarded the speaker steadily for a mo- 
ment, and then said, indignantly: 

“Lord Charles, nature intended you to be a liar, or 
you must have practiced from your birth to lie so 
unblushingly. You are bold with an unfriended 
maiden. How will it be when you meet Sir Bertram?” 

“A fig for him!” cried the duke. “ Were he to 
dare show his head upon my estates, I should have 
him beaten to a jelly by the staves of my ploughmen. 
Listen, Adelcia.” 

He read the contract signed by the outlawed earl, 
by which Adelcia was betrothed to Charles Gray, the 
only son of the Duke of Trenthamdale, and concluded 
by saying: 

“Thus am I armed with the authority of your true 
father, Edgar Sheldon, once Earl of Hereford; and 
be assured that I shall use it, and speedily. You 
must marry Lord Charles.” 

“J will understand, my lord duke, why you have 
so suddenly thrown off your mask of friendship,” 
said Adelcia, undauntedly. “I am as well informed 
of my true parentage as you are. Adelcia Louvaine, 
the adopted danghter of the merchant, was too lowly, 
too poor, too humble to be a suitable mate for the 
son of a duke. Adelcia Louvaine Sheldon, daughter 
of a noble earl, great-granddaughter of a queen, and 
rightful heiress of England’s crown, princess in her 
own right, is too lofty in rank to stoop to wed the son 
of a duke.” 

“So!” exclaimed Duke Lewis, surprised, “ you 
know your parentage ?” 

“T do, and why would you wed me to your son. 
But wedded to him I shall never be. Sooner shall 1 
cast myself at the feet of Queen Elizabeth, and bid 
her throw me into the Tower, aye, or bid her lop off 
my head, than consent to be the wife of Lord Charles 
Gray.” 

“ We shall take care that you do not see the queen,” 
sneered the duke. “ You are in my power; I am 
armed with the written contract of your father. 
Back, girl, to the privacy of your bedroom. When 
you leave it again, you will be on your way to be 
made the wife of Lord Charles Gray: 

“May heaven help me,” thought the friendless 
maiden, as she left the parlour. ‘ Heaven aid me to 


| As she passsd into the next room, the housekeeper, 
a large and powerful woman, grasped her wrist, say- 
iug in a severe, though respectful tone: 
| “Pardon me, Lady Gray—for Lady Gray you are 
to be ; but for some time I am to consider you as my 
| prisoner.” 
| “Your prisoner! Woman, have you no pity, no 
| heart?” said Adelcia, shaking off the rude grasp. 
“T am the servant of Duke Lewis, lady, and obey 
, him,” replied the woman, again reaching forth to 
| grasp Adelcia’s arm. 
| “He rewards you well, no doubt,” said Adelcia, 
| haughtily, and evading the grasping hand. “Do not 
touch me. When I attempt to escape, then prevent 
| me, if you can.” 
* Oh, I can, and I will, be sure of that, lady,” re- 
marked the woman, mockingly, as Adelcia swept on 
| alone and defiant into her’ bedroom. ‘ You cannot 
| escape from that room without my consent.” 

Lord Charles and the duke having left the parlour, 
returned to the library, where the latter said: 

“ Let her alone until she has slept upon what she 
now knows. If she is as firm in her refusal to-mor- 
row, she shall find that we are not te be balked.” 

“It is plain to me, my lord, that she will not 
change her mind so speedily,” remarked Lord 
Charles. “We may have to try to weary her out 
with threats and entreaties. I dislike a forced mar- 
riage. It might be set aside hereafter.” 

“Very true. We will give her time, and use it 
well ourselves. But we must not give her too much 
ae Before to-morrow night she must be your 
wife.’ 

(To be continued.) 








FACETIA. 


WantEeD—The pockets to a coat of paint. 

A MISCHTEVOUS girl being bothered by a number 
of lovers, has incited them to a public velocipede 
race for her hand—the winner to win her. 

A MAN in Milwaukee was imprisoned for cruelly 
beating his wife. Poking his ndse through the cell 
bars, he ejaculated, “ I thank heaven I’m not locked 
up for any mean dirty crime like getting druuk.” 

“My dear sir,” said an election acquaintance, ac- 
costing a sturdy wag on the day of election, “1 am 
very glad to see you.” “ Needn’t be—I’ve voted,” 
was the reply. 

“Tr you had eighty years to live how would you 
spend it so as to be perfectly happy here below ?” 
asks a French writer, and answers it himself, ‘“ The 
first thirty years as a pretty woman, thirty more as 
a grand general, and the rest as a bishop.” 


An American father advertises his four daughters 
in papers with a view to marriage. This is a step 
in advance of the custom in the old country. “The 
daughters,” says the advertiser, “are between the 
ages of seventeen and twenty-two.” 

One of the mandarins of the Chinese embassy 
visiting the Jardin des Plantes in Paris, was seized 
by a monkey, by his tempting long queue, and drawn 
backwards against the bars of the cage. It was a 
very funny scene in the eyes of all but the owner of 
the queue, and circumstances prevented him from 
either seeing or enjoying the sport. 

Curious Drrence.—A baker having stolen a 
goose, the owner cried after him, “ Baker, baker!” 
“TI will, I will!” shouted he. Being afterwards 
brought before a magistrate, charged with the offence, 
he defended himself by assuring the court that he 
merely took it up to try its weight, when the prose- 
cutor suddenly told him to “bake her,” which he 
did; but finding he did not come for it, rather than 
let it spoil, of course he ate it himself. 

Dr. Russell, in describing the travelling adven- 
tures of the Royal Prince and Princess in the East, 
makes the following astounding and inexplicable 
remark :—“ As there were no other asses to be found, 
the Duke of Sutherland, Colonel Teesdale, Colonel 
Marshall, Lord Carrington, Captain Ellis, Prince 
Louis, Mr. Brierly, and Captain Achmet Hassan 
were obliged to trudge on foot for some three miles 
or so.” 

THUMPING WON'T MAKE A GENTLEMAN.—Two 
eminent members of the Irish bar, Messrs. Doyle and 
Yelverton, quarrelled some years ago so violently 
that from»words they came to blows. Doyle, the 
more powerful man—at fists at least—knocked down 
his adversary twice, exclaiming with vehemence, 
“You scoundrel! I’ll make you behave yourself like 
a gentleman!” To which Yelverton, rising, an- 
swered with equal indignation, “ No, sir; never. I 
defy you! Idefy you: You can’t do it.” 


DuMBFOUNDING THE BEADLE.—A singular event 
has happened at St. George’s Church, Antwerp. The 








escape from these two cruel men.” 


beadle there has the custom of preceding the prin- 
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cipal persons of the parish in order to make way for 
them. <A decently-dressed woman whom he wished 
to move aside, refused, saying, “ I am in the house of 
God, where all are equal. If those ladies wish to 
pass, let them go round.” The functionary, little 
habituated to such observations, took her by the arm 
and tiied to force a passage; but she raised her 
hand and gave him such a slap on the face as no 
dignitary of his kind, had, perhaps, ever received 
before. He was so thunderstruck at the attack that 
he never thought of persisting. 









Honse of Commons once again to a decision on the 
question of marriage with a deceased wife’s sister. 
‘he best ground on which to settle that question 
with which we are acquainted is suggested by an 
anecdote told of the late Lord Palmerston. The 
Noble Lord was appealed to for an opinion on the 
subject ; and, in reply, with his well-known chuckle, 
he said :—* If a man who has married once, and had 
the good fortune to bury his wife, is fool enough to 







ceased’s wife’s sister; as then, at anyrate, h® will 
only be afflicted with one mother-in-law.” 

A SPIRITUAL séance was lately held in New York. 
The following is a sample of the interviews held 
with departed spirits:— Are the spirits of any of 
my deceased friends present?” inquired a gentle- 
man. (Answer, three raps.) “Male?” (No re- 
sponse.) “Female?’’ (Three raps.) “Mother?” 
(No response.) “ Wife?” (Three raps.) ‘“ What 
do you wish to communicate ?” pursued the gentle- 
man. “I am always with you,” was rapped out 
“Anything more to communicate?” “Nothing,” 
was immediately rapped out. This was conclusive, 
if not satisfactory. One gentleman found the spirit 







Another gentleman being told that the spirit of his 
wife was in waiting to talk with him, positively 
avowed that if he had ever been married he was in 
blissful ignorance of the fact. 







* 4 PENNY SAVED IS A PENNY GAINED.” 


Scotch Excursionist: “Ye dinna charge a bawbee 
at a’ the brigs in toon—di ye?” 

Toll-keeper: “Oh, no—Blackfriars and London 
Bridge are free.” 

Scotch Excursionist (repocketing coin) : ‘‘ E—eh then, 
wud ye be kind eneuch just to direct me to Lunnon 
Bridge ? !"— Punch. 


Purrer’s ENGLIsH.—In the catalogue of the ar 
ticles to be disposed of at the sale of old BEAUTIFUL- 















less ” sideboard. Why matchless? Was there no 
match to it, or no match in it? Did it contain no 






to be a match for the old woman's ?—Punch. 





FAITHFUL EVER. 

Magistrate's Clerk (swearing witness): “ Kiss the 
book, Mr. Jolter.” 

Mr. Jélter (exemplary old peasant—“ never been be- 
fore the justices in his life”) : 
goin’ to kiss nobody ‘cept my ow’d woman!”— 
Punch. 










lin) man was talking the other day upon the small 
value attached to life by uncivilised nations. Some- 
body remarked that in China, if a man were condemned 







him. “Ah yes,’ said T. C. D., “I believe many 
poor fellows get their living by being substitutes 
that way.”—Punch. 


“NO IRISH NEED APPLY.” (A FACT.) 

Maid; “If you please, ma’am, I wish to leave im- 
mediately.” 

Mistress: “Why?” 

Maid: “When I took the place, ma’am, I was not 
aware that master was Irish; my friends would 
-never forgive me if I took service in an Irish family.” 

Mistress: “ But you came to us from the Marquis 
of Ballymaloney’s.” 

Maid: “ Yes, ma’am; but his lordship was never 
at home while I was there.” —Punch. 

How To ExTRAcT THE “ Root” or A LEICESTER 
“SquarE.”—Put it in into Parliamentary form, di- 
vide by a House of Commons, and carry away as 
much as you possibly can.— Tomahawk. 

THE WEATHER AND THE Parks.—We have sent 
a special commissioner to report on this important 
subject, and his account is a brief one. He says the 
parks are pretty well, thank you: but as to the wea- 
ther, it is “whether we shall have frost or no.”— 
Fun, 

Svucu is the fastness of the age that no impudence 
now-a-days surprises me. With the utmost com- 































Mr. T. Coampers is resolved to challenge the 


marry again, by all means let him marry his de- | 


of a son waiting to rap out a chat with him, who | 
averred that he never had a son to his knowledge. | 


FrOR-EvER’s effects in Bond-street, one chattel was | 
described in vulgar auctioneer’s slang asa “ match- ; 


matches, or was there no sideboard out so good as 


“ Noa, noa, I bean’t a- | 


“A Viston or Lirz.”—A Trinity College (Dub- | 


to death, he could easily hire a substitute to die for | 


of situations as barmaids or shopwomen. Music-hal 
managers have crests, it seems, for one had a locket? 
amongst other jewellery, given to him the other day’ 
on one side of which was his monogram, “and his 
crest on the reverse.” What was the crest, I won- 
der! Was it a cigar end rampant on a tumbler gules, 
a squeezed lemon couchant or—or a broken arm in 
a gin sling ?— Will 0’ the Wisp. 





THE FORTUNE HUNTER, 


Two village friends who chanced to meet 

One morning in the public street, 

When each had kindly hailed the other 

With “How d’ye do?” and “How’s your mo- 

ther ?” 

And “Shall we have a change of weather?” 

Fell into grave discourse together 

About Dame Fortune. One declared 

His purpose—should his life be spared— 

To seek the lady far and wide, 

Until he found her. “ Faith!” replied 

The other, “ Seek her, if you choose ; 

For me, I'd rather save my shoes 

For work at home—perhaps she may 

(Who knows?) come here some pleasant day ?” 

Unmoved to hear his neighbour scoff, 

That very day the man set off 

In quest of fortune. “Sure the court 

Must be her favourite resort!” 

The fellow said unto himself: 

“And there—the seat of power and pelf 

I'll first inquire.” With this intent, 

Straight to the capital he went, 

Assumed the manners of the throng, 

Bepraised the monarch, right or wrong, 

As Fashion bade, talked, dressed, and danced, 

But not a whit his aim advanced ; 

For though he heard of some who'd seen 

(Or said they had) the fickle queen— 

Still to his sorrow and surprise, 

She never blessed his longing eyes! 

| “Good lack!” he cried, * ’tis very clear 

| I waste my time in loitering here!” 

| And so, reflecting long, the man 

Set sail, at last, for Hindostan ; 

For there, according to report, 

Dame Fortune held perpetual court! 

Now, having braved the ocean’s storms 

And pallid death in hideous forms 

Of shipwreck, pirates, and a host 

Of perils on a foreign coast, 

They told him on the Indian shore 

The same old tale he'd heard before— 

Some favourites of fortune might 

Have had, perhaps, a transient sight 

Of her whom he so fondly sought, 

But seeking there would come to naught; 

They bade him go to China—there 

She flourished bravely everywhere. 

To China then our tourist goes, 

Though pains and perils thick oppose— 

Still seeking fortune ; all in vain! 

No glimpse of her could he ci:tain; 

The pig-tails all informed the wian 

| He'd better go to Hindostan ! 

For there, if anywhere, they thought 

The dame resided whom he sought. 
Disgusted thus again to hear 

The tale that cost his purse so dear, 

And weary with the foolish quest 

That gave him neither wealth nor rest, 

He hastened home, and gazing round 

With joy to see his native ground, | 

Straight to his friend’s abode he flies, | 

And there (could he believe his eyes ?) 

She, whom he sought in vain before, 

Sat smiling at his neighbour’s door! J. G. §. 
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GEMS. 





It is in vain to hope to please all alike. Leta 
man stand with his face in what direction he will, he 
must necessarily turn his back on one-half of the 
world. 
| A BAD wife is a shackle on her husband’s feet, a 
burden on his shoulder, a palsy to his hands, smoke 
to his eyes, vinegar to his teeth, a thorn to his side, 
a dagger to his heart. 

ONCE give your mind up tosuspicion and fear, and 
there will be sure to be food enough for it. In the 
stillest night the air is filled with sounds for the 
wakefu! ear that is resolved to listen. 








VALUABLE DISCOVERY IN THE LOOKING-GLASS 


since. 
| in 1867-8 the total had risen to 4,339,4662. In 1858- 
| 9, Scotland paid 2,704,987/.; in 1867-8, 3,302,582/. 


——$— 


| half percent of sodium in the mercury, while at the 
, same time the saving of the quicksilver will com- 
' pensate for the cost of the sodium. 





HOUSEHOLD TREASURES. 





A BLADDER IN THE CuIMNEY.—A man had a 
chimney that smoked past bearing; he was advised 
to suspend a bladder in the chimney, about 3 ft. 
from the top; he did so, and he told me that it had 
| never smoked since. It was an old-fashioned chim- 
| 


| ney. The bladder was suspended in the chimney 
| the winter before last, and it has been there ever 
| since.—W. B. 
| Poisonous Movutps.—Moulded bread, meat, cheese» 
| or any other eatable is an actual poison, whether in- 
| haled or eaten. One kind of mould causes the fatal 
| ship-fever. The mould in damp cellars causes va- 
rious grades of typhoid fever, diarrhoea, dysentery, etc. 
Recent chemical research: s and microscopic observa- 
tion seem to show that m‘asm is nothing more or less 
than a mould, and that this mould is, in reality, a 
cloud of living things, each too small to be scen by 
| the naked eye, which are drawn into the lungs, swal- 
| lowed with the saliva, incorporated with the food 
eaten, and by being absorbed into the blood are suffi- 
cient to cause all grades of deadly fevers: elevated 
or dry localities are wholly exempt. 








STATISTICS. 





Tue INcoME-TAX.—The amount assessed for in- 
come-tax in 1866-7 in the city of London was 
23,601,0002, as compared with 24,653,000/. in 1865-6. 
In Marylebone, however, the assessment showed in 
1866-7 an increase of 47,0001.; in Greenwich, &c., an 
| increase of 71,0002.; in Bloomsbury, an increase of 
1038,0002. ; in Kensington, an increase of 103,000/. ; in 
Westminster, an increase of 115,0002.; in Holborn, 
an increase of 120,000/.; in Southwark, an increase 
of 130,000/. ; and in Finsbury, an increase of 271,000/. 
| The decrease of 1,052,000/., which occurred in the 
city proper, was thus compensated for in the other 
metropolitan districts to the extent of 960,000/, leay- 
ing an eventual decrease of 92,0007. 

Sprrrirs.—An enormous slice of the Revenue of the 
United Kingdom is derived from the heavy duties 
imposed on spirits. In the year ending March 31, 
1859, these duties produced 8,950,196/.; in 1859- 
60, 9,778,9602.; in 1860-1, 9,225,538/.; in 1861-2, 
9,618,2911.; in 1862-3, 9,399,7071.; in 1863-4, 
| 9,692,515/.; in 1864-5, 10,176,7311.; in 1865-6, 
| 10,437,1682. ; in 1866-7, 10,855,849/. ; and in 1867-8, 

10,511,530, Each division of the United Kingdom 
| now pays more spirit duties than it did ten years 
Thus, in 1858-9, England paid 3,881,990/. ; 


In 1858-9 Ireland paid 2,263.219/.; in 1867-8, 
2,869,482I. 





MISCELLANEOUS. 





SuHortT WEIGHT IN PAROCHIAL CONTRACTS.—The 


| Sacks of flour supplied to the St, Pancras workhouse, 


London, by the contractor, for two wecks, were 


| weighed, and the deficiency in 80 sacks was no less 
' than 3d2Ibs. 


A PATRIARCHAL PENSIONER.—There is a widow 
in Nashville, Tennessee, 114 years old, who enjoys 
the pensions of three husbands, all of whom served 
in the revolutionary war. [er name is Dinah Vies. 
She has 400 descendants, 

CONFESSION OF THE SCOTFORTH MuRDERER.—At 
Lancaster, a young man, lying on his death-bed from 
the kick of a horse, has confessed that he was the 
author of the Scotforth murder, a few years ago, A 
young woman was murdered in a lane at tliat place. 

Coan IN CaLirorNnIA.—An important discovery 
of coal has beon made at Argenta, in California, si- 
tuated about 370 miles from Sacramento. This coal 
is said to be of excellent quality, and will no doubt 
be of great service to the American steamers that 
run from San Francisco to China and Japan. 

REDUCTION OF THE RoYAL ARTILLERY.—Star- 
tling orders have been received at Woolwich. A no- 
minal roll of men serving in the Royal Artillery who 
haye performed twenty-one years’ duty has been 
called for; and it is generally reported that a con- 
siderable scheme of reduction is contemplated. Very 
many of the non-commissioned officers and a large 
number of the coast brigade of Artillery will come 
under this list. It is also announced that all soldiers 
of eight years’ service who have not re-engaged will 


| ManuractvureE.—It is stated that the injurious action | receive their discharge, if of bad character, or 


placency I see tradesmen addressed as Esquires, and | of the mercury upon those employed in the looking- | from any other special reason, it is desirable. 
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NOTICES TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


Annie.—Hair auburn. 

J. J. B.—Handwriting good. 

Anxtiovs,—The will stands good in law. 

J. J.—Hanéwriting good, and in the legal style. 

Ricuarp S.—Declined with thanks. 

O. T.—We cannot give you the information. 

Sarrurre.—Your handwriting is very excellent, but ra- 
ther angular. 

Mary H.—If you have business in the dividend office, 
you can take your child with you. 

Many.—The marriage is legal, but the child illegiti- 
mate. 

A Sunscriper.—Soda would have the desired effect. 
Avoid the use of oils, and brush frequeutly. 

A. B. D. R.—If properly applied the hairs are not likely 
to grow again. 

Lapy Constance.—Your handwriting is elegant and 
very legible. 

KATHLEEN.—The reci is quite harmless. It will 
have speedy effect. Curl papers will assist, of course. 

Mancunium.—We cannot give you the address of any 
old stamp collectors. 

Victorta.—In your case, so-called restoratives would b® 
more or less injurious. Let nature have its way. 

G. B.—Your handwriting is good ; but the punctuatio® 
bad. 

Fanny.—You must first catch your cricket—the rest is 
easy. It is dangerous to put down poison. 

Witt Srarrorp.—Praxiteles was a famous Grecian 
sculptor. 

A. B. C.—1. It is not desirable that there should be a 
matrimonial alliance. 2. Yes. The marriage will be legal. 

J. K.—About thirty shillings per week is the average. 
Advancement according to merit, and very often in- 
fluence, 

A Five Years’ Sunscriner.—We are sorry that you 
should be so foolish as to think for one moment there is 
suchadrug. Certainly not. 

A. B. C. (Jersey).—We do not answer such questions. 
Apply toa respectable medical man in your own neigh- 
bourhood. 

hk. M. Lewts.—The salary varies. If you can pass the 
necessary examination, you may get an appointment when 
there is a vacancy. 

In a Hurry.—The publisher of the Times, Printing 
House Square, London. We do not know the scale of 
charges. 

Gro B.—The City of London has the perpetual right to 
elect the Sheriffof Middlesex, as well as the sheriff for the 
city, which is a county in itself. 

Em1niz.— When the child is twelve months old, and.no 
proceedings have been taken against its putative father, 
there is no case for the mother. 

R. W.—The young man is decidedly dishonourable, and 
you should institute proceedings for breach of promise of 
marriage. 

Moss Rosa.—Catherine de Medicis was extremely fond 
of snuff. It was tirst introduced into France in thereign 
of Heury IIL., and called Uherbe a la reine. 

GEraLpI.—Shave every morning, and don’t attempt to 
use dye, The natural colour of the moustache will har- 
qmonise better with your general appearance. 

Isa Latu.—l, There are various guides published at 
various prices. Messrs. G. and R. Chambers publish a 
xood one at a moderate figure. 2. About the spring. 8. 
All depends upon which part you intend to go to. 

Cassie Bau.—l. At any respectable bookseller’s. You 
may have a chance of a second-hand edition at an old 
lok-shop. 2. If you like to dance, when asked do so. 3. 
Handwriting good. 

AntTHur SOMERVILLE.—1. Mr. Fawcett, M.P., is unfor- 
tunately blind. 2. The first woman is his wife, and he is 
bound to support her; the second woman reserves her 
maiden name, and is considered single. 

Bonnie Scomianp.—You would do better to consult 2 
good musician. He would advise you according to your 
natural taste, which we are not capable of judging of. 
You will understand, therefore, the reason why we are 
unable to answer your question, “ how long it would take 
to learn music ?” As for singing, it is not only an accom- 
plishment, but a corrective of the too common tendency 
to pulmonic complaints. The Germans are seldom aftlic- 
ted with consumption, and this is in part occasioned by 
the strength which their lungs acquire by exercising 





them in vocal music, for this constitutes an essential 
branch of their education. Several persons who were 
strongly disposed to consumption, have been restored to 
health by the exercise of their lungs in singing. 

J. E. F.—We would gladly give you the information, 
but are precluded from doing so from the fact of ignorance 
of your constitution. In this, as in many other cases, we 
are obliged to decline to act as medical advisers. 

A VenitTaste Susscrrper.—l. A chemist will answe™ 
your first question. 2. The English translation is: 
** What do they say of usin the town?” ‘“ You are not 
spoken about.” 

Jut1a D.—1. Sapphires are brought from the East In- 
dies and the Island of Ceylon, where they are found in the 
sands of the river. 2. The beryl, or aqua marina, from 
the borders of China, and from Siberia and Brazil. 3, 
The onyx, so called from a Greek word signifying a nail. 

Scrutator.—We think that you show a great want of 
delicacy in fulminating an opinion on such a delicate sub- 
ject. oreover, we believe you to be entirely wrong. If 
you have a sister or a wife, put the case as relating to 
them. Your letter it not only unmanly, but stupid. 

Mepicvs.—l. Avoid excess in diet, don’t smoke, and 
drink as little malt liquor as possible ; drink homeepathic 
cocoa, and a glass of cold water the first thing im the 
morning. 2. You do not state what country you wish a 
history of. You had better apply to a respectable book- 
seller. 

L. S. Z.—We do not know of any printed guide. The 
following is a good recipe for lemonade: 1 0z, of citric 
acid, 1 1b. of loaf sugar, and half a pint of water ; boil till 
clear, and when cold, add a few drops of essence of lemon ; 
put one tablespoonful in a tumbler of cold water ; a little 
sherry will improve it. 

A. 8. C.—1. When the hair falls off, from diminished 
action of the scalp, preparations of cantharides often 
prove useful. 2. For making pomatum, lard, fat, suet, or 
marrow, carefully prepared by being melted with as gen- 
tle a heat as possible, skimmed, strained, and cleaned 
from the dregs which are deposited on standing. 


FORGET. 
Whew the world at thy heart aims its arrows of anguish, 
Repaying thy love with the taunt or the jeer— 
When broken with sorrow the faint spirits languish, 
Or seek some relief in the passionless tear, 
Think not that the world is a foe—though forsaken— 
There are noble and generous hearts in it yet; 
Envy is wretchedness—falsehood mistaken— 
With good conquer evil—forgive and forget ! 


Fair troops of friends, came they Sacagne around thee, 
Each wishing joy in prosperity’s day 

Whose wandering footsteps have never yet found thee, 
Since grief spread her pinions to darken thy way ? 

Kindness like gold must be tried in the fire ; 
True friends gleam like stars, when all brightness has 


set; 
Sympathy dwells not on earth—it is higher— 
Accept its faint shadow—forgive and forget ! 


Still in the dream-pictured cloudland ideal ; 
A life that is grand in activity lies ; 
Friends that are true and a good that is real— 
Beauty still changing to deepening dyes. 
ts blessings are rocklike—its morning eternal— 
* Hopes all fruition—no death, no decay ; 
Where, in the light of a splendour supernal, 
‘the perfect and just move in heaven's clear pe 


J. M. M.—We are somewhat in the position of your 
friends. You may be exaggerating ; but to a great extent 
the proof is in your own hands. At all events, we cannot 
vouch for a statement. If your friends have any respect 
for you, they will believe your asseverations. We have no 
doubt that it is possible you may have done so. 

PrimkosE.—Seeing that you had only seen the gentle- 
man on one evening, and that the declaration of his pas- 
sion followed next day, we suppose it inust be nearly akin 
to love at first sight. We question whether this is always 
true love, that will bear trial and severance. When he 
returns, refrain from being so demonstrative, till you are 
convinced of his good faith. 

G. WatiEer.—1. We are afraid you would find some dif- 
ficulty in turning it into cash. Had the Confederates 
been successful thercase would have been different. 2. 
We do not see why you should not marry a man two 
years younger than yourself, if you have a natural affec- 
tion. It is better, perhaps, that the advantage of years 
should be on the husband’s side. 

J. F. C.—1. You ask us “‘ whether upwards of 201. means 
above or nearly approaching that sum.” It may approach 
as nearly as you please, even to a farthing, on the plus 
side. If it be on the other side, of course it cannot be 
upwards. 2. Your handwriting is legible enough for a 
railway clerk ; but we cannot answer for your intelligence 
in the face of your first query. 

X. X. X. X.—1. Most diseases of the skin proceed from 
want of cleanliness. These, indeed, may be caught by in- 
fection, but they will seldom continue long where clean- 
liness prevails. The discharge from our bodies by per- 
spiration of course rendcrs frequent changes of apparel 
necessary. 2. ‘* Walker’s Art of Chess Play.” 3. Hand- 
writing plain, but not elegant. Practise more. 

Tuorne Fitz Tuorne.—There is nota such word as 
*Persual” in the English language. We suppose you 
mean *‘ Personal,” which can be interpreted by the tollow- 
ing: Individual, or particular man or woman; human 
being ; a general loose term for a human being ;-one’s self, 
not as a representative ; exterior appearance ; man or wo- 
man represented in a fictitious dialogue ; character ; cha- 
racter of ofiice ; in grammar, the quality of the noun that 
modifies the verb. 

Dantet Davie.—You state that you are about to apply 
for the situation of a clerk, and ask our opinion as to 
whether or not your handwriting is good enough to war- 
rant you in so doing. It is good enough so far as legi- 
bility is concerned, but there are clerks and clerks. We 
do not know anything about the situation ; but apply by 
all means. We would impress upon you this fact, how- 
ever, that beautiful caligraphy does not constitute the 
sole qualification necessary to a clerk, There are general 
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intelligence and a knowledge of the particular branches of 
business requisite besides. 

Epitu.—If you are wise you will take our advice an‘ 
do nothing of the sort. proceeding is extremely 
dangerous. Better far to allow nature to have its way- 
The person who pam eo to do otherwise will be a 
petually haunted with the fear of being found out. It is 
a mistake to suppose that woman can be glorified in a 
—— or other sense by a physical deception. Sooner 
or later the fraud will come out, and the taint of imposi- 
tion will cling for ever. Nature is more kindly than you 
per Can even when you imagine she is cruel and com- 
mitting ravages. 

Constant Reaper.—1, All depends upon what you want 
the licence for. There are many forms of hawkers’ li- 
cences, and various forms and conditions annexed thereto: 
for example, the 50 Geo. III., cap. 41, imposing duties on 
hawkers of goods, does not extend to hinder the maker 
of any home manufacture from exposing his 8 for 
sale in any market or fair, and in every city, borough, 
town corporate, and market town ; but the exemption has 
been held not to extend to mere villages or hamlets. 2. 
Apply tothe local authorities in whatever district yon are 
situated. 

Ana, fair, blue eyes, pretty, and of a loving disposition. 
Respondent must be a tradesman. 

Pour, dark, black eyes, fond of home, and pretty. Re- 
spondent must be dark and handsome. 

R. B., a gentleman in good circumstances. Respondent 
must be tall and hand No objection to a widow. 





uk . D., 5 ft. lin., good looking. Respondent must bea 
y. 


L. E. 8., seventeen, tall; dark, looking, and with 
money when she comes of age. mdent must be 2 
young clerk, with an income of 2001. a-year. 

A. McC., twenty, medium height, and good looking. 
Respondent must be about twenty-three, and a respect- 
able tradesman ;.a Scotsman preferred. 

ANNIE, eighteen, 5ft, 3in., light complexion, dark hair 
and eyes, and with .a-year. Respondent must have 
a little money ; a sailor preferred. 

Sir Bertram, eighteen, 5ft. 6in., well educated, fon1 
of home, and speaks French fluently. Respondent must 
be respectable and well educated. 

J. J. B., twenty-one, tall, fair, handsome, and fond of 
music. Respondent must be a young lady, not nineteen 
of a cheerful disposition, pretty, and musical. 

E. B., Suenty. medium height, light wavy hair, blue 
eyes, and good looking. Respondent must be twenty-six, 
tall, respectable, and in a small business. 

E. C, A., seventeen, 5ft. 4in., rather dark and stout. 
Respondent must be fair, good looking, about tweuty- 
four, and an Englishman ; a carpenter preferred. 

Marti, twenty-two, 5ft., graceful, amiable, and ac- 
complished. Respondent must be passable looking, and 
in easy circumstances. 

Primrose, twenty-two, tall, dark hair and eyes, an 
amiable disposition, but no money. Respondent must be 
tal!, and have dark hair and eyes ; a clerk preferred. 

J. J., twenty-six, tall, fair, looking, a chemist and 
druggist. Respondent must be accomplished and have a 
little money. 

Annis, thirty-two, a widow, with two little boys and 
some money. Respondent must be a tradesman in easy 
circumstances. 

Rep Dove. Pryx, twenty-four, tall and ladylike. Re~ 
spondent must be tall, comely, and with an income not 
less than 1001. a-year. 

Katig, eighteen, 5ft. 7in., fair, golden hair, Grecian 
style of beauty, very amiable, and domesticated. Re- 
spondent must be tall, dark and handsome, and in re- 
ceipt of a good income. 

LIonNEL, twenty-one, 5ft. 8in., dark, curly hair, black 
eyes, regular features, respectably connected, and with a 
good income. Respondent must be fair, and not more 
than eighteen. 

PrenELore, twenty-one, medium height, dark brown 
hair and eyes, ladylike, domesticated, and of a lively dis- 
position. Respondent must be dark and fond of home ; a 
mechanie preferred. 

ComMMUNICATIONS RECEIVED: 

J. H. (sergeant in the army) is responded to by— 
“‘Tsabella R.,”’ seventeen, 5ft., black hair, dark brown 
eyes. Would like to exchange cartes de visite. 

Mecuanic by— Nelly,” a domestic servant, tall and 
pretty ; and by" Minnie,” eighteen, medium height, 
fair, good looking, thoroughly domesticated, and fond of 
music. 

EmiLy by—‘ Rudolph H.,” twenty-two, tall, dark, fond 
of home, and has a little money. 

ArTuHiEtic Younc Man by—‘‘ Annie,” twenty-one, me- 
dium height, dark hair and eyes, good looking and re- 
spectably connected. 

Jutes by —“‘ Mianie H. 8.,” twenty-three, medium 
height, fair, good looking, and thoroughly domesticated. 

Proup SaLorian by —“‘ Leicester” (a Protestant), 
twenty-one, 5ft. 8in., handsome, fair, accomplished, fond 
of music and home.- A draughtsman permanently em- 
ployed. 








Part LXXI., ror Arrit is Now Reapy. Price 6d. 

*,* Now Ready, Vor. XI, of Tue Lonpvon Reaper. 
Price 4s. 6d. 

Also, the TiTLr and Inpex to Vou. XI. Price One 
Penny. 


N.B.—CorRRESPONDENTS MUST ADDRESS THEIR LETTERS 
TO THE Epiror oF ‘‘THE Lonpon Reaper,” 334, Strand, 
, A> Se 

+4+ We cannot undertake to return Rejected Mann- 
scripts. As they are sent to us voluntarily, authors 
should retain copies. 








London; Printed and Published for the Proprietor, at 
334, Strand, by J. Watson. 
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OL. 1 of THE LONDON READER, now on 
Sale, Price 4s. 6d., contains the following Stories, 
by Eminent Authors :— 


THE CLOUD AND THE CORONET. By JU. Sr. 
JOuN. 


ELSIE OF HADDON. By E. D. E. N. Souru- 
WORTH. 


THE GREY EAGLE OF THE SIOUX. ByC.F.G. 


LOVING AND BEING LOVED. By Mrs. A. M. 
MAILLIRD, 


MAN AND HIS IDOL. By the Author of “ The 
Warning Voice.” 

MIRANDA. By E. D. BE. N. Sournworru. 

THREE ROSES. Illustrated by T. H. Witson. 


SELF-MADE. By the Author of “ Out of the 
Depths.” 


SILVER DIGGERS. By L. L. 

VIOLETTA. By Percy B. Sr. Jouy. 
THE WILL AND THE WAY. By J. F. SMITH. 
WOMAN AND HER MASTER. By J. I. Smiru. 


A YOUNG GIRL FROM THE COUNTRY. By 
Vane Ireton St. Jonny. 


With 103 Complete Stories, Science, Household Trea- 
sures, Facetiee, Answers to Correspondents, &c., ke, 





Vou. 2 of THE LONDON READER, now on Sale, 
Price 4s. 6d., contains :— 

THE BONDAGE OF BRANDON. By Bractesrwwcre 
HemyncG. Illustrated by T. H. Witson. 

DARK DAYS OF DECEMBER; a Oi:ristmas Story 
By H. Herperr. 

MAN AND HIS IDOL. Illustrated by T. H. Wu~ 
SON. 

MRS. LARKALL’S BOARDING-SCHOOL. By 
the Author of * Man and His Idol,” &c. * 

THE SECRET CHAMBER. By the Author of 
“* Michel-dever.” ; 

SELF-MADE; or, OUT OF THE DEPTHS. By 
E.D. E. N. Sournworru, — 

SIBYL'S CLIFF, Illustrated by ‘I’. Il. Wirson. 

SHAKESPEARE TERCENTENARY COMMEMO- 
RATION. 

THE THREE ROSES. Continued from Vol.1. By 
E. D. E. N. Sourmwoxge. ' 
WOMAN AND HER MASTER. 
Vol.1. By J. F. Smirn. 
A YOUNG GIRL FROM TH COUNTRY. Con- 
tinued from Vol. 1. By Vang Ineron Sr. Joun. 


Also 104 Complete Stories, together with Science, 
Facetia, Household Treasures, Correspondence, &c. 


Continued from 





VoL. 3 of THE LONDON READER, now on Sale, 
Price 4s. 6d,, contains : — 


ALL ALONE. By E. D. E. NiSournworrn. 
ANCIENT AND MODERN HUMBUGS. By T.P.B. 
THE ARCHDUKE. By L.’L. 


THE BONDAGE OF BRANNON. Continued from 
Vol. 2 


DIAMOND SEEKER. By H, L. 

THE FATAL SECRET. By E. E. D. 

ISLA GRANDE. By Dr. Rosrxson. Iilustrated by 
WAGNER, 

MRS. LARKALL’S BOARDING-SCHOOL. Con- 
tinued from Vol. 2. 

THE SECRET CHAMBER. Continued from Vol. 2. 

SELF-MADE; or, OUT OF THE DEPTHS. Con- 
tinued from Vol. 2. 


THE SHADOW ON THE HEARTH. Illustrated 
by T. H. Winson. 7 

SIBYL LEE. ByP.F.G. Illustrated by T. H. 
WILson. 


THE STEP-MOTHER. By L. L. 





IN THE SPRING 
LA the. wk eee ROLLS 


ARE USED BY THOUSANDS. 


They clear from the body all hurtful impurities, and there is no medicine has such deserved repute for preserving regularity, and con- 
sequently, ensuring long life. 





THE WARNING VOIOE. By the Author of “ Man 
and His Idol.” Illustrated by WAGNER. 


WOMAN AND HER MASTER. By J. F. Smiru. 
Continued from Vol. 2. 


Together with 83 Complete Stories, Science, Facetite, | 
Household Treasures, Correspondence, &c., &c. 





Vou. 4 of THE LONDON READER, now on Sale, 
Price 4s. 6d., contains :— 


ALETHE. By Dr. Ronryson. 
ALL ALONE. Continued from Vol. 3. 


ANCIENT AND MODERN HUMBUGS. Uon- 
tinued from Vol. 3. 


THE ARCHDUKE. By L.L. Coutinued from Vol. 3. 


BEATRICE LIDINI. By M. T. Catpor. Illus- 
trated. 


THE DIAMOND SEEKER. Continued from Vol. 3. 


THE KEEPER OF THE FERRY. By Brace- 
BRIDGE HemMynG. Illustrated. 


LADY VENETIA. By the Author of “Michel- 
dever.” 


MAID OF MORNA. 
Wuson. 


MEZAR THE MISER. By G. L. A. 


SEVENTH MARRIAGE. By the Author of “Man 
and his Idol.” 


MAUD. By Mrs. A. 8. Srepiunns. 

SIBYL LEE. Continued from Vol. 3. 

THE SWORD-MAKER OF TOLEDO. By L. L 
Illustrated by ‘I’. H. Wisen. 

THE WARNING VOICE. Contiuued from Vol. 3. 


WOMAN AND JER MASTER. 
Vol. 3. 

Together with 89 Complete Stories, Science, House- 
hold ‘Treasures, Facetia, Correspundence, &c., &c. 


Coutinudd from 





Vou. 5 of THE LONDON READER, now on Sale, 
Price 4s. 6d., contains :— 

ALL ALONE. Continued from Vol. 4. 

THE BELLE OF THE SEASON. By the Author | 
of the “ Silver Diggers.” Illustrated. 

BRITOMARTE. by E. D. E. N. Sovruworrs. 
Illustrated. 

CAVALIER OF ARDEN. By the Author of 
“ Abbotswold.” 


DUBLIN INTERNATIONAL 
With 13 Illustrations. 


EVA ASHLEY. By the Author of “ Oliver Darvel.” | 


HADASSAH. By Dr. Ropinson. 

THE HEIRESS, By M. K. D. 

THE MAID OF MORNA. 

ROSALIE. By L. L. 

SIR JOHN. By the Author of * The Belle of the 
Season.” I)lustrated. 

THE STRANGER’S SECRET. 
WAGNER. 


THE SWORD-MAKER OF TOLEDO. Cuntinued | 


from Vol. 4. 

A WINTER IN ITALY, 
Srowk. 

TEMPTATION. By J. F. Smrrn. 

WOMAN AND HER MASTER. 
Vol. 4. 

Together with 108 Complete Stories, Household | 


Treasures, Science, Facetiw, Notices to Correspon- 
dents, &c., &c. 


Jontinued from 





Vol. 6 of THE LONDON READER, uow on Sale, 
Price 4s. 6d., contains :— 


AHAB THE WITTY. By Dr. J. Ropixsoy. 








| 
By L. L. Ilustrated by T. H. | 


EXHIBITION. | 


Continued from Vol. 4, | 


Illustrated by | 


By Mrs. Beucusr | 


| ALI-BEN-IDDEM. ByJ.0. 
be 3) BELLE OF THE SEASON. Contivucd from 
5. 


|THE BOHEMIAN. 
| Douglass.” 
| BRITOMARTE. Continued from Vol. 5 


la DAUGHTER TO MARRY. By Mititeee E 
| HEmyYne. 


| EVA ASHLEY. Illustrated. 
THE FORESTER. By the Author of “The Grey 
Eagle. 

THE GOLDEN APPLE. By the Author of “ Cap- 
tain Fritty.” 

THE GOLDEN MASK. 
Warning Voice.” 

MARRIED, NOT MATED. By A.C. 

| MAUD. Continued from Vol. 6. 

STANLEY LOCKWOOD. By W. E. Cuapwick. 

THE STRANGER’S SECRET. 
Vol. 5. 

TEMPTATION. Continued from Vol. 5. 

WATAWA. By C. H. Wenster. 

A WINTER IN ITALY. Continued from Vol. 5. 


With 87 Oomplete Stories, Science, Huusehold Trea- 
sures, l"acetiw, Answers to Correspondents, &., &c. 


By the Author of “Red 


By the Author of “ The 


Continued from 








| Vol. 7 of THE LONDON READER, now on Sale, 
Price 4s. 6d., contains :— 


THE FORTUNE-TELLER OF THE RUINE. 
By the Author of “ The Golden Apple.” 


BRITOMARTE. Continued from Vol. 6. 
EVA ASHLEY. Continued from Vol. 6. 
MARRIED, NOT MATED. Continued from Vol. 6. 
| OSMOND. By A.C. B. 
| STANLEY LOCKWOOD. Continued from Vol. 6. 
TEMPTATION. Continued from Vol. 6. 
| @OLDEN MASK. Continued from Vol. 6 
THE HOUSE OF SECRETS. By the Author of 
“Sir John.” Lllustrated. 


THE KNIGHT'S DAUGHTER. By the Author of 
“The Forester.” 


| MAUD. Continued from Vol. 4. 
THE PRAIRIE LILY. By. W. H. 3B. Iilustrated. 


| THE WRONG DRESS. By tho Author of “ Man 
| and his Idol.” 


THIRSTANE. By F. Lee. 
| VIVIAN TRAVERS. By H. L, 
ZEURA. 


With 72 Complete Stories, Science, Household Trea- 
sures, Answers tu Correspondents, &e., &e. 


By M. T. CaLvon, 





| Vol. 8 of THE LONDON READER, new on Sale, 
Price 4s, 6d., contains :— 


By the Author of “Lady Roslyn's 


ALEXINA. 
Mystery.” 
| ASPASIA. By the Author of the “ Goldea Apple.” 
GENEVIEVE. By the Author of “ Leaves of Fate.’’ 
GOLDEN FAVOURS. By the Author of “ Ellen 
Lambert.” 
| GUY BYNGEWORTH. By the Author of “ Captain 
| Pritty.” 
KENMORE. By the Author of “Red Douglass.” 
| MARION. Sy the Author of “The Miser’s 
Daughter.” 
OLIVER DARVEL. By the Author of “ Michel- 
| dever.” 


REGINALD’S FORTUNE. Lilustrated. 


| * $I, SENORITA, SI.” By Dn. J. Rostyson. 
| SWEET BRIAR COTTAGE. By C. H. Wessrer, 
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. ADVERTISEMENTS. 








THE BEST REMEDY 


FOR INDIGESTION. 





NORTON'S CAMOMILE PILLS are confidently recommended as a simple but certain Remedy for 
Indigestion, which is the cause of nearly all the diseases to which we are subject, being a medicine so 
uniformly grateful and beneficial, that it is with justice called the “ Natural strengthener of the Human 


Stomach.” 


“ Norton’s Pills” act as a powerful tonic and gentle aperient; are mild in their operation, safe 


under any circumstances, and thousands of persons can now bear testimony to the benefits to be derived 
from their use, as they have been a never-failing Family Friend for upwards of thirty years." Sold in 
bottles at 1s. 14d., 2s. 9d., and 11s. each, in every Town in the Kingdom. 


CAUTION. 
Be sure to ask for ‘“*“ NORTONS PILLS” and do not be persuaded to purchase an imitation. 


EVANS’S PRIZE KITCHENER. 


he MATCHLESS KITCHENER obtained a prize at the Exhibiticn of 1862. 
It is adapted for the cottage or mansion, from 4/. 15s. to 80/.. Also larger 
s‘zes for hotels, taverns, private and public schools, and hospitals, with steam ap- 
paratus, from 50/. to 1007. and upwards. 
Show-rooms, 38 and 34, King William Street, London Bridge. 
10, Arthur Street West, adjoining. 


MESSRS. J. BEDFORD & CO. | 


Of 46, Goodge Street, Tottenbam Court Road, have opened at 


168, REGENT STREET, W. 


WITH THE MOST EXQUISITE DISPLAY OF 


COMMENCED & FINISHED NEEDLEWORK 


ever exhibited in London, together with a Choice Assortment of FANCY 
ARTICLES, suitable for PRESENTS. Messrs. BEDFORD, being large Manu- 
facturers, and importing direct from the Continental producers, are enabled to 
offer their Goods CHEAPER THAN ANY OTHER HOUSE. 


Manufactory, 








NUE MUTUAL LIFE ASSURANCE SOOCIETY.—tThe Directors give Notice 
that the Policies of the Society become indisputable, and are relieved of all 
conditions (except payment of the annual premiums) when they have remained 
unchallenged for five years, and the life assured has completed his. thirtieth year. 
CHARLES INGALL, Actuary. 
59, King Street, Cheapside, London. 


E. AND F. CROOK'S POULTRY APPLIANCES 


| Of every description, as supplied to Her Majesty, the Nobility, Gentry, Farmers, &. 
VIARIES, PHEASANTRIES, POULTRY and PIGEON HOUSES and 
YARDS, in a variety of styles. Wire Fences, Netting of every size, Gates, 
| Stranding Wires, &c., for the Field, the Farm, and the Garden. 
iE & PF. CROOK, CARNABY STREET, REGENT STREET, LONDON, W. 


FURNISHING IRONMONGERY. 
VANS AND CO’S SHOW ROOMS are replete with every article of 
gery, with the addition of all recent improvements in 
culinary utensils, adapted to the requirements of large or small establishments, 
and of that durable quality which has always characterised the goods sold by their 
firm. Baths, iron and brass bedsteads, lamps and gasfittizgs. 
83 and 34, King William-street, London Bridge. 
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BC PA’ TENT DESPATCH BOX. —JENNER | 
and KNEWSTUB'S newly-invented Patent 
A BC and 1, 2, 3, DESPATCH BOXES “for general | 
convenience, for ready access to papers and methodi- 
cal arrangement, have received the highest commeda- 
tion.” Price 10s 6dand upwards. “ 'T'his really va- | 
luable contrivance.”—Punch, Nov, 14. “Cannot fail to | 
be useful in the library and office."—Record. “ Will | 
meet especially the requirements of literary, legal and | 
official persons.”—Star. JENNERand KNEWSTUB, 
inventors of the Elgin Writing Case, 33, St. James’s- 
street and 66, Jermyn-street. 


a IRAL MINERAL WATERS OF VICHY | 
and Vichy Salt for Baths are used with great | 
success in all cases of Acidity, Gravel, Liver Com- 
plaints, Gout, Rheumatism, Diabetes, &c. Cases of | 
50 Bottles of Vichy Water, 36s. ‘'wenty Packets of | 
Salt for Baths, 16s. 8d. VICHY WATERS COM- | 
PANY, 27, Margar«t Street, Regent Street, London. 


SCOTLAND. 
of 


I IFE ASSOCIATION OF 
4 Chairman in London—Sir WM. DUNBAR, 
Mochrum, Bart. M.P. 

While affording all the advantages and facilities 
usual with other Offices, this institution possesses 
special and attractive features peculiar to itself ; and 
during the twenty-six years of its operations it has 
largely contributed to the extension of Life Assurance 
throughout the whole of Great Britain and Ireland. 

The system and regulations have been framed, and 
from time to time improved, so as to secure to the 
policy-holders not only the utmost value for their pay- 
ments, but especially the following : 

As small present outlay as possible. 

No responsibility, whether of Partnership or Mutual 
Assurance. 

No liability to forfeiture, or so little that only gross 
carelessness can affect the policy. 

A liberal return to the policy-holder, if he desire to 
relinquish his policy ; or, 
The loan of a sum nearly equal to its office value 

without cancelling the policy. 

The eminent usefulness of the institution is appa- 
rent from its bavivg paid policies on deceased lives 
amounting, during last year alone, to 

NINETY THOUSAND POUNDS. 

One whole Year's Ranking for Profits over all later 
entrants will be secured by Assuring before 5th 
April. 





THOS. FRASER, Resident Secretary. 
London (Chief Office), 20, King William Street, 
City ; (West End Office), 48, Pall Mall, 8.W. 


LLSOPP'S PALE ALE.—The OCTOBER 
BREWINGS of the above ALE are now being 
supplied, in the finest condition, in bottles and in 
casks, by FINDLA'TER, MACKIE, ‘TODD, and 
CO., at their New London Bridge Stores, London 
Bridge, 8.E. 
RANDY.—The Best and Cheapest in the World. 
COGNAC, 15s. per gallon; one dozen, 33s. 
Champagne, 18s. per gallon ; one dozen, 39s. This 
splendid Brandy cannot be equalled. Best London 





| Gin, full strength, 13s. per gallon; one dozen, 29s. 


| The above prices per dozen include railway carriage. 
—G. PHILLIPS and CO., Distillers, llolborn Hill, 
London. 


MPORTERS OF TURKEY, PERSIAN, AND 
INDIAN CARPETS. 
WATSON, BONTOR, & Co., 





Carpet Manufacturers to the Royal Family, and ma- 


kers of superior Hand-loom Carpets, in patterns of 
their own exclusive designs, and suitable for every 
style of decoration. 
UBLIN EXHIBITION MEDAL, 
Awarded for Exvellence of Quality, &c. 
Nos. 35 and 36, OLD BOND STREET, LONDON. 


DINNER SERVICES, 
with Crest or Monogram, £6 6s., for 12 persons. 
An elegant assortment of BREAKFAST, TEA, and 
DESSERT SERVICES in best taste and at lowest 
TABLE GLASS and LAMPS of every 
Illustrated Catalogues, containing esti- 
T. R. GRIMES, 





cash prices. 
description. 
mates for furnishing, free by post. 
83, New Bond Street, W. 
HE LONDON LOOKING-GLASS COMPANY’S 
FIVE GUINEA LOOKING-GLASS. Several 
new designs now ready.—A. JENKINS and CO., 
167, Flect Street, and 1, Bond Street, Brighton. New 
Design Book free, post ‘paid. 
OR CHEAP WATCHES, CLOOKS, © HAINS, 
and JEWELLERY, go to KIBBLE'S, 22, Grace- 
church Street, and 51, Ludgate Hill, City. 





ELIX SULTANA’S GOLDEN OASSOLETTE, 
which unceasingly emits a delightful fragrance, Is. 


| The Fairy Fountain, six different perfumes, in boxes, 


1s. Queen Dagmar’s Cross, a jewel for a lady’s neck, 


| deliciously perfumed, 5s. 6d. A bottle of Jockey Club, 


Wood Violet, and Kiss Me Quick, in cases, 4s. 6d. 
fenuine Otto of Roses. in original bottles, 3s, 6d. All 
post free. —FELIX SULTANA, Royal Perfumer, 23, 


| Poultry, City, aud 210, Rezent Street, Loudon. 








OMALINES! COMALINES! COMALINES! 

Sold in Bristol by 5. BURDGE (late Ponting), 

High Street ; and by the principal snare 4 why Per- 

fumers everywhere. Wholesale Euro abe * ” 
Bartholomew Close, London, E. C.— 

CURLEY and OO., Sole Proprietors. p SEARLE, 

Perfumer and Hair Dresser, 42, Broad Street Bristol. 


"HENRI IT.” 


To Connoisseurs of Antique Lace. 
VERY pure and rare men of a RAISED 
POINT FLOUNCE, belonging to HENRY II. 
of France, with the Initials, Arms, and Crown all in 
perfect condition, as if new, to be Sold a Bargain at 
THE AS LACE COMPANY, 202, Regent 
Street, W. 


MICROSCOPIC OBJECTS. 


NEW CATALOGUE, JANUARY 1869, POST FREE 
First-Class Specimens, 
1,000 Varieties, Bese every Department 


Microscopy, 
Moller’s Diaheuebeesian Platte. 


Nobert’s Bands of Lines. 
Many New and Rare Objects, Prepared aud Sold by 


EDMUND WHEELER, 
48, TOLLINGTON ROAD, HOLLOWAY, London. 


HEN you ask for GLENFIELD STARCH, 
see tuat you get it, as inferior kinds are often 
substituted for the sake of extra profit. 


ADIZ, OPORTO, and LIGHT WINE ASSO- 
CIATION (Limited).—Capital, 150,0002— 
West-eud Depdt, 434, Strand. Sample bottles of the 
following WINES, direct from Vineyards; Dinner 
Sherry, 18s.; sample bottle, 1s. 8d. Houseliold Port, 
18s. ; sample bottle, ls. 8d. Ciub Sherry, 36s. ; 
sample bottle, 3s. 2d. Club Port, 36s.; sample bottle, 
3s. 2d. 


RY’S HOMGOPATHIC COCOA, in Packets.— 
The purity, delicacy of flavour, and nutritious 
properties of this Cocoa, as well as the great facility 
with which it is made, have rendered it a standard 
article of general consumption. It is highly approved 
and strongly recommended by medical men,. aud is 
equally adapted for invalids aud general consumers. 
—J.S. FRY and SONS, Bristol and London, are the 
only Enzlish Manufacturers of Cocoa who obtained 

















| the Prize Medal, 1862. 
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BILIOUS AND LIVER COMPLAINTS, 


Indigestion, Sick Heailache, Loss of Appetite, Drowsiness, Giddiness, Spastns, 
and all Disorders of the Stomach and Bowels, are — removed by that well- 
known remedy, FRAMPTON’S PILL OF HEALTH. They unite the recom- 
mendation of a mild operation with the most sticcessful effect; and where an 
aperient is required nothing can be better adapted. ‘ é 

Sold by all Medicine Vendors at 1s. 1}d. and 28. 9d. per box, or obtained through 
any Chemist. . 


KINAHAN’S LL WHISKY v. COGNAC BRANDY. 


HIS Celebrated Old Irish Whisky rivals the finest French Brandy. it is pure, 
mild, mellow, delicious, and very wholesome. 
Sold in bottles, 8s. 8d., at the retail houses in London. 
Observe the red seal, pink label, and cork’ branded “ Kinahan’s LL, Whisky.” 


HOLLOWAY’S PILLS 


Subdue with ease and certainty every form of Dyspepsia, the greatest plague of 
life. Mankind at large have experienced the horrors of indigestion. No de- 
scription of the malady is required, for all have recognised it in one or other of 
its many forms. Let it be known as thp 
disordered digestion, that uo .medicine acts so mildly, and yet affords such 
immediate relief, as Holloway’s renowned Pills. Young and old, rich and poor, 
active and sedentary, daily bear undoubted testimony to their safe and efficient 
action, Oré trial secures their futute patronage. To all travellers subjected to 
variable climates, differing diets and irregular habits, these peerless Pills will 
prove a boon. 








greatest comfort to sufferers from. 





GOUT ‘AND RHEUMATISM. 


THE excruciating pain of gout of rheumatism is quickly relieved and cured in 
. ow foo by that celebrated Medicine, BLAIR'S GOUT and RHEUMATIC 
They require no restraint of diet or confinement during their use, and are cortain 
te prevent the disease attacking any vital part. 
old by all Medicine ‘vendors at 18. 14d. and 2s. 9d. per box, or obtained through 
any Chemist. 


NOTE-PAPER WRAPPERS. 


A AND A. REEVES beg to intimate that they have just published several 
e NEW PATTERNS, Floral, &c., of entitely novel designs, printed in Six 
Geloura, at very Jew prices. ’ 


J.& A. RHEEVAS, 


LITHOGRAPHERS, AND PRINTERS TO THE TRADE, 
OAT LANE, NOBLE STREET, FALCON SQUARE, E.0. 


“VOWEL A” WASHING MACHINE, 
A VERY USEFUL AND POPULAR FAMILY MACHINE 
PRICE £3 10s.; 


with newly improved India-rubbor Wringer, extra strong, 5/. 12s. complete. See 
Catalogue. , P ; 
J. aud H. KEYWORTH and CO., 35, TARLETON STREET, LIVERPOOL. 











THE VOICE AND THROAT. 


A Charming Bell-like Voice for all who wish to 
sing is produced by 
MILES DOUGHTY’S VOICE LOZENGES. 
Testimonial (No. 845) from Jenny Linp, June 22, 
1847: “ These Lozenges give a bell-like clearness te 
the Voice, Stop its Decline, Improve, Sustain, and |. 
Inorease tho Flexibility, Brilliancy, and Power of tho 
Foicr, . 
* The Great Vance” writes: “I find them very 
beneficial.”—Testimonial the 4087th. 
In boxes, 6d., 1., and 2s: 6d., post free, by Mites 
Doventy, Chemist, 26, Blackfriars Road, London, 
aud of your family Chemist. 
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RUPTURES—BY ROYAL LETTERS PATENT, 


WHITE’S MOC-MAIN LEVER TRUSS 


1§ allowed by upwards of 500 M 
treatment of HERNIA. Thé i8e Of aésteel spring, so otten hurtful in its effects, is here avolded ; 

& soft bandage being worn round thé 

MOO-MAIN PAD and PATENT LE fitti 

be detected, and may be worn ee) eg A descriptive circular may be had, and the Truss 

(which cannot fail to fit) forwarded by post, on t 

the hips, being sent to the 


Manufacturer, Mi. SOHN WHITE, 228, Piccadilly, London. 
Price of a Single Truss, 16s., 21s, 268 Bt, and Bis, ¥ 
"4, ~of a Double Truss, 31s. 6d., 42s, ad 52s. 64 Postage, 1s. Ba. 
» Umbilical Truss, 42s. and ~28. 6d, Postage, Is. 10d. 
Post Office Orders to be made payable to JOHN WHITE, Post Ofte, Piccadilly. 


New Patent Elastic Stockings, Knee-Caps, &c. 


| _ ‘Phe Material of which these ara thade 18 recomimerded by the faculty as being peculiarly ELASTIC and 
COMPRESSIBLE, and the best invention for giving efficient and permanent support in all eases of Weakness, 
6 Legs, Varicose Veins, &c. 


JOHN WHITE, Manufacturer, 228, ‘Piccadilly, London. 


Men to be the most effective invention in the éurative 


while the requisite resisting power is supplied by the 
with so much ease and closeness that it cannot 


he circumference of the body, two inches below 


ge, 1s. 


Pridés 4s, 6d:, 78. 6d., 108., and 16s. each. Postage, 6d. 
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SMITHFIEL! 


TAL.) 33 80 anp 82, BOLD STREET. 


ARRIVAL OF SPRING GOODS. 
7 OHN WILLIAMS most respectfully infornts his 
— 4 numerous Customers and Ladies generally, that 


As A vranam AND Oo! . 


OPTICIANS AND MATHEMATICAL INSTRU- 
' MENT MANUFACTURERS, 
20, Lorpy Srreer, Liverrootn, 
ABRAHAM anv CO. have for Inspection a 
choice Assortment of Spectacles and FOLD- 


DOREE,” 


having now completed the entire arrangement of these 
extensive Premises, and possessing ample means and 


“NCES 
— ach a thorotgh knowledge of all the best Manufactures in 


RINGS 


cr 


- O( 


) 

ING EYE-GLASSES, with best Brazil Pebbles, or 
their Improved Violet-tinted Glasses (recommended 
by Oculists for weak and inflamed vision), mounted 











£2 12s. 6d. 


OHN WRENN AND COMPANY, 
10 and 11, St. George's Crescent 
(Tor or Lorp Srreet), 
Have on hand an Immense Variety of Materials for 
the present Season, from which they are prepared to 
make their CELEBRATED SUITS, at the price 
quoted above, Separate Garments cah be hnd, viz. = 
TROUSEBS, 15s.; VESTS, 8s. 6d.; COATS, 30s. 
N.B.—No Macuines usrp, ALL GARMENTS BEING 
MAp« sy Hanp. . 


READY-MADE OVERCOATS, 


In great variety, from 18s. 6d. to 52s. 6d. 
READY-MADE CLOTHING, 

JoHN Wruxn and Co, have devoted a Department 
especially for this branch of the business, and can 
now supply every description of Clothing for Home, 
Foreign, or Sea use. 


GENTLEMEN'S HOSIERY & OUTFITTING, 
Consisting of Shirts, Hosiery, Gloves, Ties, Collars, 
Braces, Rugs, Portmanteaus, Hat Boxes, Umbrellas, 
Hats, and every article required for use at home, voy- 
age by sea, or residence abroad. 

EVERY DESCRIPTION OF BEDDING AND LINEN FOR 
SHIPS’ USE. 


*N.B.—Royal Naval Cadets’ and Mercantile Marine 


Apprentices’ Complete Outfits on the 
shortest notice. 


OR MEAS\ MVNO eee) Logland, France, and Belgium, he is determined on 


} and is attractive for 





Shirts made to Measure: a Perfect Fit guaranteed. 


in Gold, Silver, and Elastic Steel Frames, to suit all 
ages and sights. 

Telescopes, Theodolites, Levels, Miners’ Dials, 
Drawing Instruments, T Squares, Ivory and Box 
Scales, Rules, &. 


doiug a Large Business, with Small Profits. 

Tho entire Stock is personally selected and marked, 
t Good Taste, Excellence of Quality, 
and Cheapness. e a 

The large deliveries of Silks, Dresses, Costumes, Improved Binoculer Mautial ‘Tel Rac 
Mantlés and Jackets, Millinery, French and English | Giasses, Opera Gi dis untied In Lebther 
Printed Cambrics, White Piques, Fancy Piqhes oe Pearl, Ivory, Tapa te, to ’ 
Printed Muslins, Laces and Embroideries, Cambric ‘Ach tic Mi ; : 
Handkerchiefs, Ladies’ Underclothing, Jupons, Stays, go ens » OF Guperior construction 


d ip, W ptove- 
Gloves, Hosiery, Umbrellas and Parasols, Ribbons, ant Oe Pp all ‘the recent Staptove 
Dress and Mantle Trimmings, Paris Bijouterie and ‘ 
Novelties, are NOW READY, Fo yy for Dissolving Views; Magic Lanterns 





: : ' ' A. A. and C0.'s Improved Medical Magneto Ma- 
J. W. is also offering a Large Purchase o chine, price complete 2/. 18s. (in these Machines the 
use of the Galvanic Battery is dispensed with, and is 


FRENCH PIQUES, PRINTS, constantly in action). 


AND Improved Medical Galvanic Machines, in cases 
FRENCH MUSLINS, with Batteries, 42s. nnd 63s. \ 
AT. HALF THEIR USUAL PRICES.| Elementary Cases of Drawing Instruments, 4s., 
French Piques 1s. and 1s. 2d. per yard, 5s. 6d., 12s,, 168., 30s., and upwards. 

worth 2s, 6d. per yard. A. ABRAHAM and Co, beg to caution residents in 
Frehch Prints are 6}d. and a per yard, the country against an imposition frequently practised 
worth 1s. per yard. by persons assuring their name and vending inferior 

French Muslins are 6}d., 8}d., and 10}4. per yard, | articles as their manufacture. 
Worth from 1s. to 1s. 6d. per yard. . 42 Spectacles for the Humbler Classes, 1s. 6d. and 

s. 6d. per pair. 

The Now Liver” Portable TELESCOPE, with 
additional Astronothical Eyerrece, price 15s. None 
seas genuine unless stamped with our ‘T'rade Mark. Fall 
JOHN WILLIAMS, description on application. 

“MAISON DOREE,” 80 anp 82, BOLD STREET. OLD REVIVER.—LEROUX and 00.'S Parisian 

Gold Reviver, for instautly removing fly spots 

ORRELUWS REGISTERED METALLIC | and restoring the original splendour to old gilding. 

SPRING MATT RESS.—To be had of most | 1n 4s. and 2s. bottles. Wholesale Depot—i7, Sidney 
respectable Upholsterers in the Kingdom. Square, London, E. Price list post free. 





New Dress Martriats or Every Description, 
at moderate prices. 
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CAUTION__-CHLORODYNE. 


ICE-CHANCELLOR SIR W. P. WOOD stated that Dr. J, Gort1s Browne wasstindoubtedly the Inventor of Clilorodyne; that the statements of the Defend- 
ant Freeman were deliberately untrue, and he regretted to say. that the had been. sworn to. Eminent Hospital Physicians of London stated that Dr. J. Couuts 














snOWNE was the discoverer of Chlorodyne; that they prescribe it largely; and meanho other than Dr. Browne’s.—See, Times, July 13, 1864. Subsequently 


confirmed by the trade at large. See the Lancet, April 8, 1865. The public therefore are cautioned against using any other‘than 


DR. J. COLLIS BROWNE'S CHLORODYNE. 


HIS INVALUABLE REMEDY produces quiet, refreshing. sleep, relieves pain, oalins the system, restores the deranged functions, and stinmulates healthy action 
of the secretions of the body, without creating any of these unpleasanit’results attending the use of opium. Old and young may take it at-all honrs.and times, 
when requisite. ‘Thousands of persons testify to its marvellous good effects and wonderful cures, while medical men extol its virtues most ¢xtepsively, using it in 
yreat quantities in the following diseases: aS i 5 eee , j 
* Consumption, Asthma, Bronchitis, Neuralgia, Diarrhea, Rheumatism, Spasms, &c. 
EARL RUSSELL bas graviously favoured J. T2> DAVENPORT with the following :—Extractof ‘a -despatch:from ‘Mr. WEBB, H-B.M.’s Consul.at Manilla, 
dated. September 17, 1864:—“ The remedy most efficacious in its effects (in Epidemic Cholera) has been. found to be Chlorodyijeyand witlr'a small quantity given to 
me by Dr. Burke I have saved several lives.” 
Important Testimonials from numerongs Medical Men accompany each Bottle. ee ko ip 
SERIOUS RESULTS HAVE ARISEN FROM, WHE USE OF SPURIOUS CHLORODYNE. 
CAUTION.—Always ask for “Dr. J. COLLIS BROWNE'S CHLORODYNE,” and see that his name is onthe Government Stamp. 


The immense demand enables the Proprietors to reduce the price. It is now sold in bottles 1s. 14d., 2s. 9d., and 4s, 6d., containing double quantity. 
Be not deceived by avy piracy of the word CHLORODYNE; the great success bas given rise to many unprincipled subterfuges. 


Sole Manufacturer, J. T. DAVENPORT, 33, Great Russell Street, Bloomsbury Square, London. 


Ms WINSLOW'S = 


Advice to Mothers.—aAre you broken of your rest by a sick child, suffering with the 
pain of cutting teeth? Go at onée to a chemist, and get a bottle of Mrs. Wins.ow's 
oe vita Zouthhal cule: and tee ie. Soornina Syuup. It will relieve the poor sufferer immediately ; it is perfectly harmless ; 

T wilh promote luxnriant growth. it produces natural quiet sleep, by relieving the child from pain, and tlié little chérud 
SO eaa~ sendamaals PIED!) awakes “ as bright as a button.” It has been long in use in Ameriea, and is highly re- 
7 wr oN eae AS Six Shillings }} commended by medical men; it is very pleasant to take; it soothes the child, it softens 

‘mand tar inkl. Oheesioth ond Perfasser?. the gums, allays all pain, relieves wind, regulates-the bowels, and is the best Known ify 
Depot; 263; Ligh Holborn, Ne Sev4i| remedy for dysentty and diarrhcea, whether arising from teething or other causes. Be }} 
LONDON, a sure and ask for Mrs. Wixsyow's Soornine Syrye, and’see that “ Curtis and Perkins, 
— New York and London,” is on the outside wrapper. No mother should be without it. 
Sold by all medicine dealers at 1s. lid. per Bottle, London Depét, 205, High Holborn: 
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Never Fails to 


RESTORE GREY or FADED HATR to 
its youthful colour and beanty. 
















NOTHING IMPOSSIBLE. ma (26132) O O Hi i N ‘¢ SYR U } 
GUA AMARELLA restores the human hair to %. mt) Set ee : 
A its pristine hue, no matter at what age. JNO. | BICYCLES, TR | CYCI E S, RS teat ty tates spinner " dba ’ 
GOSNELL & CO. have at length, with the aid of VELOCIPEDES. &c Yeats ago, and positively guaranteed to be the md 
ahay WU, 


one of the most eminent chemists, succeeded in per- tion of Hi is : 
“ Pies rae gree : 2 | on tamesouleeell MOST APPROVED PRINCIPLES, | Preparation of Homeopathic Cocoa before the public. 
fecting this wonderful liquid. It is now offered to | © AND iT APPROVED PR ‘LES, CavTton.—Purchasers desirous of obtaining genuine 
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the public in a more concentrated form, and at a lower A LA FRANCAISE OR OTHERWISE, Homeopathic Cocoa in perfection should observe the 
yin, Sold ables Be eh oh 7h 0, sad Maouftarot by “inmo af ‘Thompeot md Capper the inet 

os. 1, Cc. 2 oa Te ’ ‘4 . | 
Passage, 93, Upper Thames Street, London, E.C. | W. T H 0 M A S, me ren 29 agen imitations of this excellent break- 
Bie ee ered o premes Sampe | PATENT CARRIAGE" STEAM WHEEL WORKS SULD WHOLESALE AND RETAIL, 


or Post Office Order. | In 1b., Lb 4 ib, 3 ‘at 1s. 6a. Ib.. b 
_—_______—__+_+_____—_____ | _ 98, 80, 82, ST. ANNE-STREET, LIVERPOOL. | 18 3 iy and 2 ere ae 6. 6d. per Ib., by 
‘NO. GOSNELL & COs CHERRY ‘TOOTH ‘ Ruaze | THOMPSON AND CAPPER, 

J PASTE is greatly superior to any Tooth 





Es ; : | 55, BOLD STREET, 4,4,0RD 8° , 21, ROD- 
Powder, gives the Teeth a pearl-like whiteness, pro- | , bees - has much pleasure in stating he has annegeted | NEY STREET, and 46, PE OKE EET, 
tects the enamel from decay, and imparts a pleasing’ | ‘2 ™*ne ® Bicycle equal in lightnessand elegance to | LIVERPOOL ; and 24, ARGYLE , BIR- 


any of French manufacture, and at a less price.” 


KENHEAD. 


WHELPTON’S = 
VEGETABLE PURIFYING PILLS 


Have for more than 80 years proved their value in Diseases of the’ Head, Chest, Liver, Kidneys, and Digestive 
Organs; they are a direct Purifyer of the Blood, and in all Skin Complaints dne of tlie bést Medicines known. 


_ Prepared and Sold Wholesale and Retail, in Boxes, price 74d., 1s. 1}4., and 2s. 9d. each, by 





ragrance to the breath. Price 1s. 6d. per pot. 


AND MAY BE HAD OF ALL CHEMISTS AND MEDICINE VENDORS. 
Sent’ free to any part of the Kingdom on receipt of 8, 14, or 33 Stamps, 


ae St. Vinceut 7 1b. tins, 5s, ; IELD’S “UNITED KINGDOM ” SOAP.— OWNCEBY’S FRENCH BRANDY, at 4s. 6d. 
a 14 1b. tins, 9s. 6d, ; and 21 Ib. tins; 13s, 8d. each. | (Registered.)—This beautiful. Soap is made. in er: bottle, is confidently recommended. Dr. 
One ounce sample sent post free on receipt of two | six varieties, viz., Cherry, White and Brown Windsor, Hassall's report: “The French brandies sold by Mr. 
stamps.—FORSTER and SON, Tea and Arrowroot | Lavender, Honey, and Glyceriné, eacli tablet baving | Pownceby are a pure grape spirit, and valuable for 
Merchants, Philpot Lane, —__ a pe a distinctive tint and perfume, the whole forming a | medicinal purpdses."~—S. POWNCEBY, 19, Ernest 
DAINLESS and PRACTICAL DENTISTRY, by | combivation of colour, form, and frdgrance entirely | Street, Albany Street, N.W. Samples forwarded. 

Mr. B. L. MOSELY; the Dentist, 812, Regent-| "nique. J. O, and-J, FIELD, Lambeth, 8... ROFESSOR STANLEY, Hair Cutter and Hair 

street, exactly opposite the Polytechnic: established | ~~, UTION.=COCKS'S | celebrated. READING Dyer, 46, Blackfriars Road, 8. (12 doors from 














1820.—The system of Painless Dentistry originated | SAUCE, for Fish, Game; Steaks, Soups, Gravies, | the Railway Station). Hair Cut and. Brushed by | 


by Mr. B. L. Mosely, and now recognised by the me-| Hot and Cold Meats, unrivalled for general sold > 3a: : dcold 
dical faculty and the profession as oue of the improve- | by all respectable Deslers‘in Sauces. ‘ Scsntlagheiel Gheweteh sad tontind epost, ie No busi- 
ments of the age, can nowhere be obtained in such ‘only by the Executors of-the Sole Proprietor, Charles | ness on Baidars: 3 

perfect success as at his ouly residence, 312, Regent-| Gocig ys talivctehs teem Soe 
street. Advantages are: Perfect immunity from pain | : AUCE. — CLARENCE’S CAYENNE SAUCE, 
—no operations—-stumps and decayed teeth rendered HOCOLAT-MENTER (manufactured only in| }) pronounced by connoisseurs the best sauce. See 
useful—loose teeth and tender gums protected. Qual-| France) DEFIES ALL HONEST COMPETI- | name on wrapper, and labél on bottle, and to avoid 
ities: They never change colour or decay—in fit un- | 'l'1ON.—The healthiest and most délicious aliment for | counterfeits, ask for “CLARENOB’S ‘GAYENNE 
erring—ease and comfort unsurpassed—detectiod, im- | breakfast. Unadulterated, highly nutritious. An- | SAUCE.”—Sold wholesale by the manufacturers, 2, 
possible—youthful appearance restored—mastication | nual consumption 5,000,000 1bs.—MENIER, 23, Hen-.| Church Place, Piccadilly ; also by Crosse and Black- 
guaranteed.— 312, Regent-street. | vrietta Street, Covent Garden. well, &c. ‘ 














G. WHELPTON & SON, 3, Crane Court, Fleet St., London, | 
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